








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


THE WORLD knows Salt Lake City best as the headquarters of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, commonly referred to as the Mormon Church. 
Phe picture above shows the Temple grounds with the Temple on the right and 
the Tabernacle on the left. 

SALT LAKE CITY is the largest city between Denver and the Pacifie Coast. Noted 
for its wide streets, its historic shrines, its metropolitan character, it is one of the 
most popular tourist centers in America. 

WILLIAM S. ASPER is the secretary-manager of the local unit at Salt Lake City 
with a membership of 406 in the National Retail Credit Association. 
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ONLY Clalional Adding Machines have Live Keyboard’... 
plus 13 other vital Owner-Operator features! 
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Never beforehaveso many time-and-effort- 
saving features been placed on one adding 
machine. Compare them—feature by fea- 
ture—with any other adding machine: 


1. “Live” keyboard. 

2. Instantly adjustable keytouch. 

3. Automatic clear signal. 

4. Subtractions print in red. 

5. Automatic credit balance prints in red. 

6. Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints. 

7. Large answer dials. 

8. Easy-touch key action. 

9. Full visible keyboard. 





. Automatic ciphers. 

- Rugged duty construction. 

. Keyboard interlock. 

. Four-way paper space control. 

. Three-way repeat. 
(quietness and beauty, too! ) 


Reduce hand-motion and effort up to 50% 
with National’s key- 
board, instantly adjustable to any oper- 
ator’s touch. Every key operates the motor 


exclusive “Live” 


—so you can forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth motion from keys to 
motor bar. 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-eflort it saves, c« sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work, 
Call nearest National branch office 


or dealer. See pt one 


book yellow pages 7% 
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of 

Modern Living-— 


“CHARGE IT” 
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licity prior to, during and following National Retail 
Credit Week, April 20-26, 1958. 
Size, 534” x 878”. Price is $3.00 per mat. 
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world your little one 
lives in is only as se- 
cure as you make it. 
Security begins with 
saving. And there’s 
no better way to save 
than with U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Safe—your in- 
terest and principal, 
up to any amount, 
guaranteed by the 
Government. Sound— 
Bonds now pay 34% 
when held to maturi- 
ty. Systematic—when 
you buy regularly 
through your bank or 
the Payroll Savings 
Plan. It’s so conven- 
ient and so wise—why 
not start your Savings 
Bonds program today? 
Make life more secure 
for someone you love. 
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The Land of the Mormons 


THEODORE L. CANNON 


News Director, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ALT LAKE CITY, “The Cross- 

roads of the West,” has many dis- 
tinguishing features; its broad, clean 
streets, its beautiful homes; its sce- 
nic grandeur—the lofty peaks of the 
Rockies on the one hand, the desert 
sands and deep blue of America’s 
inland sea on the other. 

But the world knows it best, per- 
haps, as the headquarters of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, commonly referred to as the 
Mormon Church. Since its begin- 
nings over a century ago, every 
phase of the community’s dramatic 
history and development has been 
strongly influenced by the spirit 
and tradition of its founders, the 
Mormon Pioneers. 

The first of these arrived in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake by 
wagon train in July of 1847. There 
were 143 men, three women, and two 
children in the group, led by Brig- 
ham Young. Plowing began two 
hours after arrival. 

A thousand miles from the nearest 
settlement in the east, and 700 miles 
from the closest Pacific Coast town, 
the near-destitute group faced the 
threat of starvation the first year. 
During the long, bleak winter, hun 
ger was appeased and nourishment 
obtained from sego roots and thistle 
tops. In the spring of 1848, when the 
first grain fields appeared, a horde of 
crickets swarmed into the valley and 
further threatened the settlers’ sur 
vival. Even as the desperate people 
prayed for divine assistance, a flock 
of seagulls from the nearby lake ap- 
peared and devoured the crickets, 
and the precious crop was saved. 

The immediate years that followed 
were difficult ones. Thousands of 
immigrants flowed into the Valley, 
from all parts of the United States 
as well as from abroad, many of 
them afoot and pushing handcarts, 
and nearly all in dire circumstances 
This rapid increase of population 
greatly taxed the resources of the 
community. Then, too, there was an 
unending struggle against drought, 
Indians, insects, and crop failures. 
Nevertheless, through remarkable 
fortitude and constant labor, the 
people were able to gain a liveli- 
hood. Gradually the desert waste be- 
same a productive and fertile coun- 
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try as mountain steams were con 
ducted across the valleys and low- 
lands to irrigate the soil. 

In 1849, during the early days of 
the Gold Rush, Salt Lake City be- 
came an outfitting point on the 
overland route to California. The 
Mormon settlers traded food sup- 
plies, light vehicles, and fresh live- 
stock for badly-needed tools, heavy 
wagons, and fine but weary teams. 

Through constant discipline, tight 
ly-knit organization and cooperation, 
Mormon economy grew and expand- 
ed. An intensive missinoary pro- 
gram that extended to all parts of 
the world brought thousands of 
converts to Utah, and with the con- 
stant encouragement of agriculture 
and manufacturers, the community 
flourished. Soon the Mormon peo 
ple were founding other commu- 
nities within a 300 mile radius. 

In 1853 construction began on the 
enormous Mormon Temple in Salt 
Lake City. Similar temple structures 
were also undertaken in other Utah 
areas. Today, there are four Mormon 
temples in’ Utah, and a total of 
twelve throughout the world. 

In 1869, with the completion of 
the first transcontinental railroad, 
Salt Lake City was no longer iso- 
lated from the world. This ended 
the ox-team journeys across the 
plains and brought within a short 
time thousands of visitors and non- 
Mormon settlers into the area. 

Today, Salt Lake City has be 
come a cosmopolitan city where peo- 
ple of various faiths reside. Although 
it is the world capital of Mormonism, 
only about half of the city’s popula- 
tion belongs to the church. Many of 
the businesses and industries in 
Salt Lake City, however, were begun 
and continued to develop through 
the active leadership of the Mormon 
pioneers and their descendants. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is a world-wide 
organization of one and a half mil 
lion members. It was established in 
1830 by its prophet, Joseph Smith, 
in New York. Following the murder 
of Joseph Smith by a mob in Carth- 
age, Illinois, the organization made 
the historic trek, under the leader 
ship of Brigham Young, second pres- 
ident of the Church, to the Rocky 
Mountain wilderness. 


Generally classified as “Protes 
tant,” the Mormons claim no associa- 
tion with either Protestantism or 
Catholicism. They believe rather 
that theirs is actually the original 
Christian church, restored to the 
earth in modern times through reve- 
lation. Mormon scriptures include 
the Holy Bible, the Book of Mormon 
(a record of ancient civilizations that 
inhabited the Western Hemisphere 
from about 600 B.C. through the 
first few centuries of the Christian 
era), and the Doctrine and Cove 
nants (a compilation of latter-day 
revelations). 

With the exception of a_ small 
number of general officers and exec- 
utives who are provided living ex 
penses, the Mormon Church has no 
paid clergy. The leaders (General 
Authorities) come from all walks of 
life. Among them are educators, 
lawyers, scientists, and professional 
and business people. Their non-secu 
lar activities touch nearly every field 
of human endeavor. 

The Church teaches thrift, econ 
omy, modesty and temperance in all 
things. Orthodox members pay a full 
tenth of their income as tithing and 
observe such other commandments 
and tenets of the faith as the “Word 
of Wisdom,” a set of rules for health 
which prohibits the use of alcohol, 
tea, coffee, and tobacco 

An extensive educational system 
is operated by the Church, including 
the famous Brigham Young Univer 
sity located at Provo, Utah; several 
junior colleges, seminaries and in- 
stitutes, and a church-wide program 
of youth activities of a cultural and 
recreational nature 

Currently, the Church has nearly 
12,000 members, mostly young men 
and women of college age, engaged 
in full or part-time missionary work, 
all at their own expense. 

A widely known institution of the 
Church today is the Mormon Taber 
nacle Choir. This unique organiza- 
tion of over 375 voices, founded over 
a century ago and accompanied by 
one of the world’s finest organs, has 
been heard each Sunday morning 
for the past 29 years over a national 
radio broadcast. Two years ago it 
attracted high critical acclaim in its 
concert tour of the principal cities 
of Great Britain and Europe. *** 





Salt Lake City 
An Industrial Center 


ELROY NELSON, PH.D. 


Vice President and Economist, First Security Corporation 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


saeTHIS IS THE PLACE” were the 

prophetic uttered by 
Brigham Young to his weary band 
of pioneers when they first sighted 
Salt Lake Valley on July 25, 1847 
This was a desert area; it was a 
foreign country—Mexico—until one 
year later. The time, 1847, antedated 
by two years the discovery of gold 
in California. In Utah this preceded 
by five years discovery of iron ore, 
by sixteen years discovery of gold, 
silver and copper, by 101 years dis 
covery of oil in commercial quanti- 
ties 

By 1958 “This is the Place” has 
become, in large measure, a fact ac 
complished, and a significant slogan 
by many industries in Salt Lake 
City and the Intermountain Region 
for which the largest city is the ma 
jor focal point for industry. Included 
as foundational for industry are the 
metals and their processing, coal and 
oil, their chemical derivatives, other 
non-metallic minerals as well as food 
products. 

Despite the significant mineral dis- 
coveries in earlier years and the ir- 
rigation of the desert, the economic 
patterns of the Intermountain Re- 
gion have changed more dramatical- 
ly since the beginning of World War 
II than in the previous century, and 
Salt Lake City has become even 
more a center for most of the new 
development. 

The increases in Salt Lake’s pop 
ulation, in industrial employment, in 
new capital for industries have, since 
1940, been exceeded in relative terms 
in only a few major cities. Most of 
this development is based on de- 
mand for raw material from the 
earth to satisfy national and regional 
demands, but also food products for 
regional market. Significant is prox- 
imity to other major consuming 
areas, especially to the Pacific Coast 
To the major industries of copper 
and other metals—steel and related 
products—-have recently been added 
industries associated with electron 
ics, guided missiles, solid and liquid 
jet propellents and electronics. Only 
part of these are located in Salt 
Lake City itself, but are adjacent to 
the central city. 

Utah is often described as the 


words 


“Treasure House of the Nation” with 
a greater variety of minerals pro 
duced than is true in any other state. 
Salt Lake is the center or headquar 
ters for most of this production. 

Salt Lake County and adjacent 
areas have the greatest concentra- 
tion of nonferrous milling and smelt 
ing in the nation. Kennecott’s world 
famous copper mine at Bingham 
Canyon is across the valley and 
within 25 miles of Salt Lake City. 
The valley also has the nation’s larg- 
est producing lead-zinc mine and 
mills and smelters to process these 
metals, and a new electrolytic re- 
finery to produce a refined copper 
product. These provide the most im- 
portant industrial payrolls for the 
area. At these mills and smelters 
are processed not only the nonfer- 
rous metals from Utah, but those 
from surrounding states, a region 
slightly larger than the Intermoun 
tain trade territory. 

Thirty miles to the south in neigh 
boring Utah County is the United 
States Steel Corporation’s Geneva 
steel mills with ingot capacity in ex 
cess of 2.2 million tons per year. This 
is the largest steel plant west of 
Chicago with its industrial payroll 
for steel and related items—iron ore 
from Utah, and coal, mostly from 
Utah—approximately the same as 
that for copper. 


New Steel Pipe Company 

Recently there has been added at 
the steel mills the New Consolidated 
Western Steel Pipe plant to supply 
a major portion of the needs in the 
West for steel pipe, especially for 
petroleum, petroleum products and 
natural gas. The most recent addi 
tion, in 1957, is in coal chemicals 
with a new $20 million anhydrous 
ammonia plant and additional pro 
duction facilities for ammonium ni 
trate and expanded ammonium sul 
phate. This is a “first” for any steel 
plant in the United States to move 
into the production of anhydrous 
ammonia and supplementary ammo- 
nium nitrates for fertilizer and ex- 
plosives. 

Adjacent to the mills are the Pa- 
cific States Cast Iron Pipe operations 
which are ten times as large as in 


1940 and supply the western state’s 
industrial and municipal demand for 
high pressure cast iron pipe. This 
is the largest pressure pipe plant 
west of Chicago. 

Of equal importance is the rapid 
growth of steel fabrication and ma- 
chinery manufacturing. These have 
increased tenfold since 1940 since 
locally-produced steel as a raw ma- 
terial has been added to the eco- 
nomic matrix. Included as major 
products are: storage and pressure 
tanks, containers, filters and other 
such equipment. Among the new 
products are tractors which add to 
the rather imposing line of mining 
and earth moving equipment for 
underground, as well as surface min- 
ing. 

Additional steel using industries 
include those associated with world- 
wide mining operations. Included are 
diamond drill bits representing the 
most expensive and durable types 
of bits alongside other manufactur- 
ing firms producing the least expen- 
sive, or throw away types of bits 

Expansion in steel using industries 
is, in part, due to Salt Lake’s loca- 
tion as equidistant from markets of 
southern California, northern Cal- 
ifornia, and the Pacific Northwest. 
Denver and eastern Colorado and 
their marketing territories are some- 
what closer 

Salt Lake is a major uranium cen- 
ter. One of the West’s uranium mills 
is located on the outskirts of the 
city. But Salt Lake is of equal im 
portance as the headquarters for a 


number of other companies operat- 


ing or constructing uranium mills in 
southeastern Utah and southwestern 
Wyoming. The city, the state and the 
nation experienced the orgy of spec 
ulation in 1954 in the search for the 
metal. Production, mining and mill- 
ing are now of major significance 
Recently completed is a new cobalt 
refinery operating on uranium con- 
centrates produced in Idaho, and 
processed into the metal at a plant 
adjacent to a source of supply of sul- 
phuric acid. 

The industrial development of the 
area is possibly best illustrated by 
the increased demand for sulphuric 
acid. Production of this chemical as 
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a by-product of copper smelting has 
increased fourfold since 1940 to a 
total of 1,000 tons per day. Of per- 
haps more importance is the fact 
that in 1940 a major portion of the 
market was on the West Coast, while 
in 1958 the markets for this plan’s 
expanded output is confined to the 
Intermountain Region for steel, oil 
refining, fertilizer manufacturing, 
uranium milling, production of ca- 
talytic agents, explosives and other 
such industries. 

Salt Lake is the headquarters for 
many companies searching for and 
developing oil and gas fields to east- 
ern Utah and adjacent areas in 
neighboring states. It is the head- 
quarters for Pacific Northwest Pipe- 
line Company producing, buying and 
transporting natural gas from south- 
eastern Utah and neighboring states 
to Utah and Idaho arid to the Pacific 
Northwest. It is also the headquar- 
ters of Mountain Fuel Supply Com- 
pany producing in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah and distributing nat- 
ural gas to major areas in Utah and 
neighboring southwest Wyoming. 

Salt Lake is the location of four 
major refineries producing petroleum 
products in quantities approximate- 
ly double Utah’s needs. Major de- 
velopment has occurred since World 
War II. Oil is transported by pipe- 
lines from Colorado, Wyoming and 
Utah. From these refineries, prod- 
ucts are distributed to Utah, neigh- 
boring states, and through pipelines 
to the Northwest. Also, the Pioneer 
Pipeline brings refined products to 
Salt Lake from Sinclair, Wyoming, 
for distribution along with Utah's 
products to the Intermountain and 
Pacific Northwest regions. 

Salt Lake City is also headquar- 
ters for American Gilsonite. This 
company produces Gilsonite ore in 
eastern Utah, and beginning in 1957, 
transports by pipeline part of its out- 
put of crushed Gilsonite from east- 


ern Utah to the Grand Junction area 
of Colorado where the ore is refined 
into two major types of products: 
coke for nation-wide uses by the 
aluminum and other industries, and 
gasoline for western Colorado. This 
is the “first” in utilization of the 
solid bituminous product for liquid 
fuels. 

Salt Lake City is the headquarters 
also for most of the coal production 
from eastern Utah. This includes the 
coking coal for Utah and California 
and other coal for utilities and in- 
dustries of the region and West 
Coast. 

Salt Lake City is the operating 
and financial headquarters for the 
production of cement, brick, gypsum 
and other building materials for the 
regional market; for pre-stressed 
concrete products, caststone and mo- 
saic for the buildings in California, 
the Northwest, Colorado and the In- 
termountain Region. 


Three Major Plant Foods 

Salt Lake City is a center for pro- 
duction of all three major plant 
foods—commercial fertilizers: nitro- 
gen materials, phosphates and pot- 
ash. The nitrogen materials are pro- 
duced as a by-product of coal chem- 
icals division of steel. Phosphates 
originate from the mining in Utah 
and adjacent Idaho and processed 
along with mixed fertilizer in the 
Salt Lake area. Potash is produced 
in a plant in western Utah close to 
the Nevada border. 

Salt production, Utah’s earliest in- 
dustry beginning the week after the 
settlers arrived in 1847, has long 
since developed into a major indus- 
try serving a territory somewhat lar- 
ger than the general marketing areas 
of Salt Lake. Recent expansion of 
production facilities is to satisfy part 
of the chemical industries of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Primary metals dominate the in- 
dustrial pattern of the Salt Lake 





Department Store Credit for December 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at depart- 
ment stores increased 15 per cent in December, and at 
the month-end were 9 per cent above the year-ago level. 
The ratio of collections to accounts receivable at the 
beginning of the month remained at 15 per cent, one 
point above a year earlier. Charge accounts receivable 
increased about a third in December, reflecting a sea- 
sonal expansion, but continued below a year ago. The 
charge-account collection ratio declined one point to 47 
per cent, as compared with 45 per cent in December 
1956. Sales of all types at reporting department stores 
increased sharply from November to December. Cash 
sales were slightly less than a year ago while credit 
sales were above the December 1956 volume.—Federal 


Reserve Board. 
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area. But hydrocarbons, various 
chemical industries, and other non- 
metallic minerals are increasing in 
importance. Included are the many 
industries associated with construc- 
tion and building materials. But, al- 
so as a part of the industrial pattern 
are apparel making by some 36 
plants centered in Salt Lake, but al- 
so located in smaller cities in the 
state. To these are added various 
types of lumber and wood products. 
Most of these are located some dis- 
tance from the center of the city 
Other new items are transportation 
equipment, professional and scientif- 
ic instruments and miscellaneous 
manufactured products. 

While the minerals and their proc- 
essing tend to dominate the man 
ufacturing field, food processing 
centered largely in Ogden, 30 miles 
to the north, for national and West 
Coast markets—are of growing im- 
portance. Included are meat pack- 
ing, poultry processing, flour mill- 
ing, and vegetable and fruit proc- 
essing. 

Recently added to Utah are ad- 
ditional electronics firms in Salt 
Lake as branches from New York 
and California, jet engines and jet 
propellents manufactured in Ogden 
and Corrine to the north. These are 
expansion of firms headquartered in 
California and New Jersey. Four 
new installations represent four of 
the major companies closely as- 
sociated with “missiles.” These have 
added materially to the industrial 
development of the city and the 
state, capitalizing on the labor mar- 
ket and excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. They are related both to 
proximity (transportation availabil- 
ity) and remoteness (mileage dis- 
tance). 

During the past three years, new 
capital added by manufacturers in 
Utah has totaled over $100 million. 
Most of this is in Salt Lake or im- 
mediately adjacent areas. A rather 
large portion is associated with min- 
erals processing and fabricating in- 
dustries. If to these are added the 
capital expenditures by the mining 
companies, the oil companies, the 
utilities and new commercial build- 
ings, the total is in excess of $500 
million. 

Utah’s population has been in- 
creasing at a rate of 2.5 per cent 
per year since the end of World 
War II; that of the Salt Lake met- 
ropolitan area by 3 per cent com- 
pared with the national increase 
of 1.7 per cent. Similar increases 
have developed in employment and 
payrolls, in marketing and finance. 
Salt Lake is the center for these 
growing activities. wk 








RAMATIC economic growth in 

Salt Lake and the Intermoun- 
tain Region since World War II has 
required corresponding increases in 
financial resources to meet demands 
of production and trade. To the bas- 
ic economic matrix of agriculture 
and livestock and their products, 
copper, other nonferrous metals and 
coal have been added many new 
items including steel, steel fabrica- 
tion, machinery and electronics prod- 
ucts. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of minerals with new or ex- 
panded economic including 
building products, fertilizer mate- 
rials, oil refining, and coal chemicals. 
Although many of these products 
are produced some distance from 
the central city, Salt Lake is a focal 
point for production, marketing and 
financing of these products in Utah 
and in neighboring states of the In- 
termountain Region. 


uses 


Increase in Population 


While the nation’s population has 
been increasing since World War II 
at a rate of some 1.7 per cent per 
year (compounded), that of the Salt 
Lake trade and financial territory 
has been increasing by some 2 per 
cent; Utah by 2.5 per cent; and the 
Salt Lake metropolitan area by 3 
per cent—almost double the national 
growth. In this respect, the Salt Lake 
area has many characteristics in 
common with other fast-growing Pa- 
cific Coast and Southwest metropol- 
itan areas. 

Included in the growth patterns are 
increased demands for commercial, 
real estate and instalment credit. Al- 
so included are financial demands 
for capital for industries and com- 
mercial enterprises and for munic- 
ipal needs. 

Salt Lake City’s population of 
some 426,000 is just over one-half of 
Utah’s 850,000 and approximately 
one-fourth of the trade territory’s. 
The trade territory, itself, has a pop- 
ulation of approximately 1.7 mil- 
lion, just about one per cent of the 
nation’s total. Salt Lake bank re- 
sources are approximately  two- 
thirds of Utah’s totals and about one- 
third of the total in the Intermoun- 
tain trade territory. 

Despite tight money for the past 





HAROLD J. STEELE 


Senior Vice President, First Security Bank of Utah, N.A. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Salt Lake City Intermountain Financial Center 


two years, loans have continued up- 
ward in Salt Lake and its produc- 
tion-trade territory. Most of the in- 
crease has been in commercial and 
industrial loans, while real estate, 
agricultural and consumer credit 
loans have continued almost at their 
peak of 1956. 

Growth in banking resources to 
correspond to economic development 
is illustrated by comparisons with 
prewar periods. Some 17 years ago, 
at the end of 1940, there were 60 
commercial banks in Utah plus 11 
branches of four of these banks. This 
was a total of 71 banking facilities. 
At the end of 1957 there were 50 
banks with a total of 111 banking of- 
fices. This included 56 branches and 
five facilities at military installa- 
tions. Total resources of Utah banks 
in 1940 were $199 million and total 
deposits $178 million 

By the end of 1957 banking re 
sources totaled approximately $900 
million and deposits approximately 
$850 million. Resources had in 
creased by 350 per cent, deposits by 
370 per cent in the 17-year period. 
At the end of 1957 total bank re- 
sources in the Intermountain trade 
territory, centered in Salt Lake, 
were approximately $1.5 billion. 
Likewise, at the end of 1957, a total 
of 64 per cent of bank resources in 
Utah were in Salt Lake, 75 per cent 
in the Salt Lake metropolitan area. 

As of December 31, 1957, all banks 
in Salt Lake had branches. Four of 
these institutions have branches only 
in Salt Lake or immediately adja- 
cent areas, one has branches in 
other major cities of the state, one 
institution has state-wide branch 
banking. Banks with headquarters 
in Salt Lake totaled some 82 p 
cent of all bank resources in Utah 
in 1957. 


Banks in Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake banks are also signif 
icant in handling deposits of other 
banks and usually carry about $44 
million in correspondent banks from 
the trade territory. Salt Lake is the 
only Reserve City Bank in the trade 
territory. 

Growth in the size of Salt Lake 
banks has been necessary to meet 
the needs of the trade area. Growth 






in size of industrial and commercial 
firms and, likewise, their demand for 
funds for production, for construc 
tion or trade, are significant factors 
requiring increased capital of com 
mercial banking institutions 

From 1940 to 1957 personal in 
come in Utah had increased from 
$266 million to more than $1.4 bil 
lion, or some 420 per cent. Increase 
in the trade territory was at a slight 
ly lower rate. Total bank resources, 
and certainly bank deposits, had in 
creased in this period by a smalle 
percentage than had total personal 
income. However, the use of bank 
funds, primarily demand deposits, 
had increased to such an extent that 
total money in use corresponded at 
least to the increase in total per 
sonal income or expenditures and 
savings. Total bank debits in Salt 
Lake in 1940 were $871 million. For 
1957 the total was $5.7 billion. This 
was an increase of 554 per cent in 
the total checking funds used and 
considerably greater than the in 
crease in personal income 


Employees in Financial Institutions 
At the beginning of 1958, banks in 
Utah employed some 2,500 people; 
62 per cent of these were in Salt 
Lake. Employees in all financial in 
stitutions in the state, at the begin 
ning of 1958, totaled 9,300. Of this 
number, some 75 per cent were in 
Salt Lake. This is illustrated by the 
following tabulation showing the 
per cent of employees in financial 
institutions in the state working in 
the Salt Lake metropolitan area 
Percentage of Employees 
In Financial Institutions in Utah 
Employed in Salt Lake 
Type of Institution Per Cent 
Banks .... 32.0 
Security Dealers 99.4 
Finance Agencies (including Sav 
ings and Loan, industrial banks, 


small loan companies) 93.0 
Insurance Companies 83.0 
Real Estate 73.0 


Although a number of other fi 
nancial institutions in Salt Lake and 
elsewhere supply specific types of 
credit—mortgage, instalment, etc 
banks are the most important sources 
of these funds. Salt Lake banks pro- 
vide 


approxiately two-thirds of 
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Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
of Salt Lake City 


MELBA MCKENZIE, President 


HE CREDIT Women’s Breakfast 

Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
formed in April 1937 with Ruth 
Standing, President. Since its or- 
ganization this Club has consistently 
grown until it is today one of the 
largest clubs in the entire Interna- 
tional organization, boasting a mem- 
bership of over 100. 

Meetings are held on the first 
Wednesday of every month at 7:30 
a.m. The highlight of these meetings 
is the guest speaker. We are indeed 
fortunate to have in our city men 
and women experienced in the field 
of credit and its related fields who 
graciously give of their time and 
knowledge to our education pro- 
gram. 

Interest and club member partic- 
ipation are extremely high. As ev- 
idence of this, at last year’s District 
Nine Convention, out of a possible 
six, the Salt Lake City Club won 


four coveted awards and tied for 
first place for the fifth award. These 
were for perfect attendance, mem 
bership increase, mileage, the his- 
tory book, and tied for the achieve- 
ment award. For each award a tro- 
phy is given and for a club to have 
permanent possession of a trophy it 
must be won for three consecutive 
years. Needless to say, an effort is 
being made by the Salt Lake City 
Club to accomplish this. 

Annually we have a Bosses Break 
fast at which time we endeavor to 
say “thank you” to our bosses for 
their splendid cooperation. 

We feel to have a well rounded 
program we should have some phil- 
anthropic project. In 1951 the Salt 
Lake City Club furnished a play- 
room with furniture and toys at the 
new Latter-day Saints Primary Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Salt Lake City. 
Every year since at Christmas time 


we have furnished additional toys, 
furniture, or equipment for this 
playroom and have furnished and 
decorated a Christmas tree. Funds 
for this are entirely from voluntary 
contributions and nothing is taken 
from the club’s treasury. 

As our club has grown and pro- 
gressed our members, too, have ad 
vanced. Many District officers, in- 
cluding District presidents, have 
come from the Salt Lake City Club 
and at the present time we are very 
proud to have one of our members 
hold an International office—Helen 
Spendlove is now serving as Sec 
ond Vice President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of N. A. 

It is the aim of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Salt Lake City to 
continue to grow, to add to their ed- 
ucational program, to better serve in 
their chosen field of work, and to 
become leaders in the credit world. 





commercial bank loans in Utah and 
a major portion of urban mortgage 
and instalment credit. If loans of 
branches of Salt Lake banks were 
included in their totals, this would 
represent some 85 per cent of all 
bank loans in Utah. 

Despite the importance of real 
estate and consumer credit, com- 
mercial and industrial loans are the 
major type of credit extended by 
the commercial banks in the Salt 
Lake area. This is the source of 
funds for most wholesale and retail 
establishments, as well as for a ma- 
jor portion of short-term credit for 
the industrial firms of the region. 

Real estate loans constitute almost 
one-third of the loans by Salt Lake 
City banks, but as is common with 
other fast-growing centers, com- 
mercial bank credit by way of real 
estate loans is inadequate to supply 
the demand for mortgage credit in 
the fast-growing areas. Residential 
construction in Utah, from 1950 to 
1957, has ranged from 0.6 to 0.7 per 
cent of the national total. This is 
somewhat above Utah’s per cent of 
total population. It also means that 
mortgage funds by way of savings 
at commercial banks, and the accu- 
mulations of funds at savings and 
loan institutions have been far from 
adequate to meet mortgage demands. 
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So nearly as can be determined, ma- 
jor life insurance companies have 
extended a considerably greater 
amount of mortgage credit in the 
Salt Lake metropolitan area than 
was accumulated locally by those 
same companies in this period. As a 
result, the Salt Lake metropolitan 
area, in common with other fast- 
growing areas on the Pacific Coast, 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
has been increasingly dependent for 
mortgage funds from the secondary 
mortgage markets in leading finan- 
cial centers. 


Instalment Credit 


Approximately one-fourth of all 
bank loans in Salt Lake banks are 
reported as “other loans.” This is 
primarily instalment credit. It is al- 
so an understatement of total in- 
stalment credit loans because a num 
ber of the major lines are actually 
classified as commercial credit. Al- 
though a number of instalment cred- 
it firms are significant in this type of 
finance, their source of credit, to a 
considerable extent, is through their 
borrowing at commercial banks. 

During the past few years, capital 
expenditures in Utah by business 
have been considerably above the 
percentage of the nation that would 
be expected based on population dis- 


tribution only. In Utah such ex- 
penditures in 1957 totaled $233.7 
million or approximately .7 per cent 
of the national total. Within the In- 
termountain Region, such capital ex- 
penditures totaled $381 million. This 
was slightly more than one per cent 
of the national total in a region with 
approximately one per cent of the 
nation’s population. The 1957 con- 
struction was for new or expanded 
production of steel, oil refining, steel 
fabrication, coal chemicals, fertilizer 
materials, gilsonite, food products, 
and others. Sources of capital funds 
in large measure were accumulated 
from other sections of the country. 
Additional capital funds were ex- 
pended for natural gas pipelines, for 
the utilities, and for mining. To a 
large extent, investment departments 
of Salt Lake commercial banks sup- 
ply the funds for most local govern- 
ment construction needs. However, 
considerable funds from sources be- 
yond the regional boundary, pri- 
marily from the financial centers of 
the nation, are also necessary. 
Development of trade and produc- 
tion in the Salt Lake trade are close- 
ly related to commercial bank cred- 
it. In a rapidly developing economy, 
this offers many challenges to vari 
ous departments of the Salt Lake 
banks. wok 





ICK UP any population map of 

the United States and look at the 
vast region between the Rockies and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. One 
remarkable fact stands out. At about 
41 degrees north latitude and 112 
degrees west longitude there exists a 
concentration of population exceed- 
ed by no other spot in this vast in- 
land empire. The hub of this popula- 
tion mass and in the approximate 
geographic center of the region is 
Salt Lake City. Salt Lake has been 
variously described as a_ regional 
capital, the center of an intermoun- 
tain empire, and an inland port of 
entry. All of these descriptions ap- 
ply. 

The point which each of the terms 
attempts to make is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the field of whole- 
saling. Of Utah’s approximate 1,700 
full service, limited function, and 
“other” wholesale distributors, al- 
most three-fourths of them are lo- 
cated in the Salt Lake metropolitan 
area. Most of the balance are in Og 
den and Provo, the two major cities 
immediately to the north and south. 

The trade area served by these 
merchants varies with the type of 
commodity handled. For some of the 
goods the distance is only a relative 
ly few miles; for some items the en 
tire far western half of the United 
States is the distribution territory; 
for a few industrial products, man- 
ufactured and distributed from Salt 
Lake (such as industrial filters, min- 
ing equipment, and diamond drills), 
the entire world is the trade area. 
By and large, however, the region 
served by the wholesalers is within 
a three to four hundred mile radius 
of Salt Lake. This trade area com- 
prises a territory 185,000 square 
miles in size and contains close to 
two million people. Salt Lake is the 
dominate wholesale trade center of 
this vast region. 

Almost the entire gamut of whole- 
salers are represented in the region- 
al capital. As elsewhere in the Uni- 
ted States Merchant Wholesalers are 
the most important. And of this type 
of wholesaler the big four are (1) 
wholesalers of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, (2) distributors 
of hardware, plumbing and heating 
goods, (3) wholesalers of groceries, 
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confectionaries and meats, and (4) 
distributors of electrical, electronic 
and appliance goods. 

The next three groups with sales 
each of about half the size of any 
of the big four are (1) distributors 
of lumber and construction materials, 
(2) distributors of edible farm prod 
ucts and (3) automotive whole 
salers. This second echelon (in terms 
of sales volume) is followed by a 
third group with four types of mem 
ber businesses. Again each member 
of this group has sales about half 
the magnitude of the foregoing. They 
consist of (1) wholesalers of fur 
niture and home furnishing, (2) 
wholesale distributors of drugs, 
chemicals and allied products, (3) 
distributors of beer, wine, distilled 
spirits and tobacco and (4) mer- 
chants of farm products (raw mate 
rial). 

Manufacturers’ branches 
(with stocks) and sales offices (with 
out stocks) do a sizeable business as 
do merchandise agents and brokers. 
The total sales of these latter types 
of wholesalers is about a third the 
size of the total merchant 
saler group. 


sales 


whole 


As has occurred elsewhere in the 
nation, the postwar period has 
brought a slight tendency to circum 
vent conventional wholesalers. Even 
though this has been done, manufac 
turers’ agents and branches 
have apparently found it more im 
portant to locate in the Salt Lake 
metropolis than have wholesalers. 
Whereas 80 per cent of the business 
performed by the state’s merchant 
wholesalers is done from Salt Lake, 
$0 per cent of the business done by 
manufacturers’ branches and 
sales offices is performed from Salt 
Lake. 

The 


sales 


sales 


Salt Lake and the 
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Credit executives use grapho anal- 

ysis to cut down credit losses 

Charles Martin, District Credit 

Manager for International Harvest- 

er, has used grapho analysis for years. Mr. Mathe- 

son, lumber company executive, selects his help by 

analyzing handwriting. Free lesson, full details sent 
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company letterhead. All replies personal 
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Springfield, Missouri 
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neighboring metropolitan area has 
developed as the hub of economic 
activity of the intermountain region 
is apparent to those acquainted with 
the region’s economy. As has al 
ready been stated, it is the heart of 
the population concentration. But 
even more important, this city at 
“the crossroads of the West” is a 
converging 
motor 


point of rail, air, and 
transportation. An excellent 
network of transportation lines ra 
diates from this center to each of the 
major market areas of the west. The 
Union Pacific, Denver and Rio 
Grande Western, Southern Pacific, 
and Western Pacific railroads pro 
vide direct rail connections to ma- 
jor cities. United, Western, Frontier, 
and Bonanza airlines radiate in 
seven different directions from Salt 
Lake City. Highways follow the 
same pattern as air and rail so that 
dozens of regional and national mo 
tor carriers make this city a hub of 
their operations 

It is here also that all of the need 
ed auxiliary activities are located to 
furnish wholesalers 
ices they desire 


with the serv- 
Financial institu 
tions, printers, advertisers, radio and 
television stations, 
magazine 


newspapers and 
publishers, warehouses 
headquarters for trade associations 
professional services, etc., all are 
located here in abundance 

The sum total of this (1) central 
geographic position, (2) location at 
the hub of transportation 
and (3) the existence of supporting 
businesses, provide an advantage to 


western 


the area in assembling raw materials 
and distributing finished products 
which cannot be duplicated by an 
other city in the region 

Not only is the Salt Lake area the 
trade center of the intermountain 
empire, but it gives promise of be 
coming an important distribution 
point for the entire Pacific Coast 
This is ably illustrated when one 
looks at a transportation map of 
Western United States. Utah is at 
the hub of a great wheel, the Pacifi 
Ocean being one section of the rim. 
with the transportation lines be 
tween the three huge Pacific Coast 
markets—Los Angeles, San Francis 
co—Oakland and Portland-Seattle 
the spokes. The Army, Navy, and 
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Air Force recognized the strategic 
distribution value of this location 
over a decade ago when each branch 
of the armed forces established large 
supply depots in the Salt Lake—Og- 
den area. 

A number of industries have since 
located here for the same reason. 
The year 1957 was important in this 
regard because a large national ap- 
pliance and electrical goods manu- 
facture, in an effort to decrease its 
distribution and after two 
years of intensive study, located its 
large regional warehouses at Clear- 
field, twenty-five miles north of Salt 
Lake. 

‘The plan followed is simple. As a 
given style of product rolls off the 
eastern factory’s end-production line, 
it is loaded directly into railroad 
cars instead of going to a factory 
warehouse. These solid cars of a 
given product are then shipped to 
Clearfield where they are unloaded 
and stored, later to be shipped as 
needed to the entire Pacific Coast. 

“In seeking the logical portal for 
the Pacific Coast as a whole, we 
came to the inevitable conclusion 
that it was Utah,” said D. C. Hooper, 
Assistant to the Vice President of 
Marketing, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, in explanation of the 
Utah location. 

This process brings closer to the 


costs 


manufacturer’s markets a pool of 
inventory of the products of many 
separate plants. Delivery time to 
customers with this distribution plan 
is measured in days instead of 
weeks, It can readily be appreciated 
what this means to Pacific Coast dis- 
tributors and dealers in enabling 
them to reduce their inventory and 
at the same time improve service. 

“On a dry run of this plan, over 
a 29 week period,” Mr. Hooper re- 
ports, “we proved that it was theo- 
retically possible to realize a reduc- 
tion of 80 per cent in the customer’s 
inventory and at the same time, pro- 
vide a higher degree of service.” 

This plan is made feasible through 
the cooperation of the Western rail- 
roads who have published special 
tariffs providing for stoppage and 
storage in transit privileges. Under 
the procedure the manufacturer 
pays only the through rate from the 
eastern origin point to the Pacific 
destination but is allowed stop-over 
and storage privileges up to a year 
for the commodities concerned. 
Equally important, mixed carloads 
can be moved out of the Utah re- 
gional supply depot as well as mixed 
quarter-carloads to several destina- 
tions on a single bill of lading. 

It is because of the proven value 
of this area as a wholesaling and 
distribution center that Utah distrib- 


utors are enthusiastically optimis- 
tic about the long-term growth pros- 
pects of the area. Pre-World War II 
sales of Utah wholesalers were less 
than $200 million. By 1947 they had 
grown to $697 million, and by 1954 
to $871 million. In 1957 sales of the 
area’s wholesalers will exceed the 
billion dollar mark. This rate of 
growth exceeds that of the nation. 

But the rate of climb is only in 
keeping with the overall develop- 
ment of the region. December 1957 
brought the announcement from the 
U. S. Census Bureau that Utah's 
population had increased over 23 
per cent since 1950. This was a rise 
exceeded by only six other states 
in the nation. Significantly most of 
these six are in the West—Salt Lake 
City’s distribution trade area. 

It is no wonder that Salt Lake’s 
oldest wholesaler (and one of the 
area’s largest) founded over 100 
years ago in 1850 has moved for- 
ward by establishing one of the most 
completely mechanized and efficient 
wholesale distribution centers in the 
nation. It, however, is not alone. 
Many others have followed suit, con- 
fident that the future will see more 
and more goods funneled through 
this inland port to be stamped with 
the label “distributed from Salt 
Lake, the center of the far west’s 
inland empire.” wk 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter 

A letter to former employers 
that will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 
ods. 

How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case 














375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Please send me 
Name 

Firm Name 
Address 


City 
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---.. CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


-sessees. COpy (ies) of How to Locate Skips 
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of their executives. 


21 copies. 


MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: “Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of skip accounts have been located 
through the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 


REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and Chain 
Organizations PROVE Its Value! 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 


SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colorado, ordered 14 copies. 
MERCHANTS ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial 
Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
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How to Forward Claims 
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OR MANY YEARS the mer- 

chants of Salt Lake City have 
realized the wisdom of knowing 
something about the customers who 
were served on a credit basis. As 
far back as 1901 the city directories 
listed a Merchants Protective Agen- 
cy which primarily was a collection 
agency, but also was able to furnish 
a limited amount of information to 
help the merchant evaluate the cred- 
it worthiness of a customer in open- 
ing an account. Subsequent direc- 
tories also listed the American Mer- 
cantile Reporting Agency, later 
known as the Giles American Re- 
porting Agency, which provided 
more complete credit information. 

In 1808 John M. Pike, his son 
Edward E. Pike, and C. R. Robbins 
formed a partnership named the 
Utah Mercantile Agency, which 
started out with two small rooms, 
two telephones and a small file of 
credit information. In 1909 a W. A. 
Curl was taken into this partnership 
and a year later purchased the in- 
terests of his partners and renamed 
it the Curl Clearing House. Mr. 
Curl copyrighted and published a 
“Rating Guide” for Salt Lake City 
and the surrounding territory, which 
was a convenience to merchants in 
credit transactions. A copy of this 
“Rating Guide,” dated 1915, which 
contains approximately 5,000 names, 
is on file at our office. 

On March 16, 1915, a number of 
local businessmen purchased the 
Curl Clearing House for $1,000 and 
formed a corporation called the 
Credit Rating Bureau of Utah, and 
contracted to hire Mr. Curl as Man- 
ager for a period of two years. 

In 1917 William A. Perkes, a man 
of considerable experience acquired 
through his employment with the 
R. G. Dun & Company, was em- 
ployed by the merchants to manage 
this new enterprise. This office now 
consisted of five employees, four 
telephones, a few four-drawer filing 
cases and some shoe boxes filled with 
master cards. 

The popular use of consumer cred- 
it at this time stimulated a rapid 
growth in the reporting business. 
Many obstacles and problems were 
encountered but Bill Perkes did a 


The Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City 


WILLIAM S. ASPER, Secretary-Manager 


masterful job in his chosen profes- 
sion and performed an outstanding 
job of building an organization to 
fill the needs of the merchants in 
this community. 

During the time Mr. Perkes served 
as Manager of the Credit Bureau, he 
was elected President of the Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of Rocky Moun- 
tain States and also served on the 
Board of Directors of the ACBofA. 

After the death of Mr. Perkes in 
1940, Harry P. Earl, a man well ex- 
perienced in credit work for many 
years, was appointed Manager. Mr. 
Earl was a Director of the National 
Retail Credit Association in 1937- 
1938 and served as President of our 
local organization in 1931 and for 
many years continued as a Director. 

On December 15, 1944, in accord- 
ance with a national movement to 
standardize the names of Credit Bu- 
reaus, the name was changed from 
Associated Retail Credit Men to 
Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City. 
This was but one of the many con- 
structive improvements which were 
made during the time Mr. Earl was 
Manager. In 1949 Mr. Earl was 
elected President of the ACBofA 
after previously holding such offices 
as National Director, President of 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Rocky 
Mountain States and other impor- 
tant positions. Mr. Earl passed away 
in 1953 after making a substantial 
contribution through his leadership 
to local and national organizations. 


Growth of Bureau 


The Credit Bureau of Salt Lake 
City, directed by such leadership, 
has continued to grow until at the 
present time it has a membership 
of 850 business and _ professional 
firms. We are proud of the part that 
our members have taken in filling 
district and national offices. One of 
our former directors, Eldon Taylor, 
is presently serving as President of 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, and one of our members, Mrs. 
Helen Spendlove, is Second Vice- 
President of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America. 

Salt Lake City is the center of a 
trading area for hundreds of miles 
around and, therefore, our master 






files are considered 
numbering approximately 
The obligation of serving customers 
has made it necessary to obtain in- 
formation from many of the remote 
areas of the State, which are not 


rather large, 
350,000. 


covered by other Bureaus. Many 
times this has presented a difficult 
problem, but with the assistance of 
our loyal friends who act as corre- 
spondents in these areas, valuable 
assistance has been received 


Divisions of Bureau 


The Credit Bureau of Salt Lake 
City is comprised of a credit report 
ing section and a collection depart- 
ment. It is staffed with 75 willing 
and efficient workers, some of whom 
have been with the organization 
since it was started in 1915. This 
merchant-owned bureau is governed 
by a Board of Directors, comprised 
of nine members who are elected for 
three-year terms. One of the mem 
bers of the Board serves as Presi- 
dent, one as Vice-President, and one 
as Treasurer. The Bureau Manager 
serves as Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary. Each year commit- 
tees are appointed to carry on the 
educational and social activities of 
our organization, which stimulates 
interest and good fellowship among 
the members. One of the directors 
acts in an advisory capacity to each 
committee in order that close con 
tact and coordination may be main 
tained at all times. 

Although the growth of Salt Lake 
City has not been spectacular, it has 
been steady. Most of the people of 
this community are rather conserva 
tive in the use of credit and feel the 
responsibility of promptly meeting 
their obligations. The local high 
schools and universities have been 
most cooperative in giving us the op 
portunity of helping to instruct our 
young people in the subject and fi 
nance in order that they may have 
a knowledge of the proper use of 
credit. 

We are confident that, with the 
fine cooperation which we receive, 
our community will continue to 
benefit and grow on a sound, eco- 
nomic foundation. wk 
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Modern Credit Plans 


WENDELL B. ROMNEY 
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RESENT DAY competition and 

rising costs are forcing the mer- 
chant to use every possible means 
to increase sales by attracting the 
cash and credit customer. 

Management realizes the impor- 
tance of the credit customer to prof- 
itable sales volume. Credit is no 
longer considered a costly service 
as in the old days when charge ac- 
counts were first introduced. Today 
credit is recognized as a _ selling 
medium to be aggressively mer- 
chandised for more volume and prof- 
it. Profit not only from the sale of 
merchandise but positive credit sell- 
ing will produce a sizeable income 
earned through added credit serv- 
ice charges. 

There are many steps to insure 
maximum volume and profit through 
credit sales. First, we must attract 
the credit customer to our store 
through the various new account 
promotion methods referred to many 
times—direct mail, door to door so- 
licitation, telephone, advertising and 
employee contests. These promotions 
are directed to bring the customer 
into the store by opening an ac- 
count—usually a 30-day account. 
But does the customer want a regu- 
lar charge account? Is she capable 
of handling payment in full each 
month? Are we prepared to offer 
credit plans tailored to meet the in 
dividual needs? We recognize the 
need of a modern plant, a modern 
credit office, but are we conscious 
of the need to modernize our credit 
plans? Certainly, the extension of 
“loose” credit is not recommended. 
Expanding credit on a sound basis 
is not dangerous. We must, of course, 
screen all applications. Use the 
Credit Bureau. Counsel with the 
customer, and then suggest the cred- 
it plan best suited for the individual 
needs. 

Many stores are still hesitant to 
adopt revolving credit. Instalment 
credit is an accepted plan as a stim- 
ulator of credit Revolving 
credit, a form of instalment credit, 
has grown to the point of being al- 
most as important to total store 
volume as regular budget credit. 
Revolving credit provides the cus- 
tomer with a charge account plan 
with a fixed or flexible limit. 


sales. 
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Consider its other advantages. 

1. Revolving credit appeals to the 
budget customer—t he 
small income wage earning group. 
There are many customers who can 
meet a reasonable monthly payment, 
but would overbuy if offered a regu 
lar 30-day account. 

2. The plan is especially attrac- 
tive to the newlywed operating on 
a limited budget. Incidentally, our 
bridal registery department prepares 
a list of newlyweds each week. We 
check the names for derogatory in- 
formation and then open a revolving 
credit account, sending the Charga- 
plate with a letter signed by our 
General Manager, advising the 
young couple the account has been 
opened for their use. This plan is too 
new to report any activity figures 
indicating the degree of success. 

3. Revolving Credit Plan offers 
the Charga-plate, the same or similar 
to the plate carried by a 30-day 
charge customer. This appeals to the 
pride of the customer who prefers a 
charge account but can make only 
partial monthly payments. There is 
very little distinction between the 
two types of accounts as far as the 
Charga-plate is concerned. 


conscious 


Flexible Credit Limits 


4. The trend to flexible limit re- 
volving credit enables the customer 
to increase the limit without Credit 
Department approval. The monthly 
payment increases or decreases ac- 
cording to the amount unpaid. This 
flexible feature is convenient at 
peak buying periods, such as Easter, 
“Back-to-School” and Christmas. 

5. Revolving credit provides the 
means of converting slow 30-day 
charge customers to a charge ac- 
count plan of budget payments. 

6. It encourages customers to pur- 
chase frequently up to the agreed 
limit and provides a means of sell- 
ing soft merchandise on a charge 
account plan with instalment ac- 
count features. 

7. Revolving credit offers a source 
of other income through the service 
charge. This varies from 1 per cent 
to 1% per cent, based on the pre- 
vious balance. The service charge 
compensates somewhat for greater 
bad debt losses. 


Retail Credit Sales Manager, Z.C.M.1. Department Store 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Revolving credit plans have prov- 
en to be a sales producer. Many 
merchants have accepted the plan 
enthusiastically, but they realize the 
importance of close supervision, in- 
cluding careful credit investigation 
and aggressive collection follow-up. 
The flexible limit feature encourages 
more buying, and sometimes it en- 
courages buying beyond the cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay. Increased 
sales and profits certainly are de- 
sired, but not at the expense of un- 
reasonable credit losses, which can 
be minimized with proper care. 

Modernization of credit plans con- 
tinues. Credit plans to be most ef- 
fective, producing the maximum 
credit sales, with a minimum of col- 
lection effort and confusion to the 
customer, should be few in number, 
flexible and simple in operation. 

This need for simplification has 
created the newest credit plan, the 
Option Account. This is a combina- 
tion of the regular 30-day account 
and the revolving account, and is 
known by several different names 
the All Purpose Account, 30-Day 
Charge With Option Terms, Option 
Charge Account, Charge Account 
With Option Terms and Revolving 
Charge Account. 

The Option Account, the term 
most commonly used, eliminates the 
confusion of having too many credit 
plans, and fills the need for an all 
purpose account. For years, the 30- 
day account was the only credit plan 
available besides the instalment con- 
tract accounts for hard merchandise, 
but it did not provide the flexibility 
necessary to the middle income 
group, who at times are unable to 
pay in full. The Coupon Book and 
instalment account provided the 
means of expanding the market for 
soft goods, but these plans are re- 


stricted to one purchase, or group 
of purchases at a time. Each trans- 
action requires a new contract. The 


revolving credit account, as de- 
scribed above, was devised, but now 
we have the Option Account. 

The following are some of the 
advantages of the Option Account 
Plan. 

1. It reduces the number of credit 
plans. The Option Account elimi- 








nates the separate revolving credit. 
The Option Account is a combina- 
tion of the 30-day account and the 
revolving account. 

2. The customer decides the man- 
ner of payment. She may pay in 
full when billed or she may elect 
to remit a portion of the balance. 
This amount varies among stores. 
Some require at least one-fourth of 
the balance owing, while others ac- 
cept one-sixth as an acceptable pay- 
ment. The minimum payment usual- 
ly is $10.00. The customer may pay 
in full one month, and make a par- 
tial payment the next month. 

3. It is not necessary to obtain 
credit department approval. The 
flexible nature of the Option Ac- 
count is pleasing to the customer. As 
long as payments are made accord- 
ing to the agreed terms, she does 
not have to contact the credit office 
to increase or decrease her pay- 
ments. 

4. Shopping is made easier at peak 
buying periods. The 30-day account 
may be converted to an instalment 
account without approval. 

5. The Option Account eliminates 
the necessity of two different Charga- 
plates. There is no obvious distinc- 
tion between the 30-day paying cus- 
tomer and the instalment paying 
customer. 

6. The Option Plan places all open 
accounts on a “service charge add- 
ed” basis if not paid in full when 
billed. Because of the increased costs 
of administrating this type of ac- 
count, the extra income helps to 
defray this expense. 

The last 25 years have witnessed 
a decided change in credit philos- 
ophy and in credit thinking. In the 
great depression years, all efforts 
were focused on the job of collect- 
ing outstanding accounts. Little at- 
tention was paid to credit sales pro- 
motion. The only credit offered was 
the 30-day account and the regular 
instalment account for hard goods. 

With the passing of the years, and 
the return of prosperity, competition 
increased. World War II accelerated 
the demand for goods. Then, the re- 
turn to more normal years found 
prices higher and competition for 
the consumer dollar more intensi- 
fied. To expand sales, it was neces- 
sary to expand credit. Thus, we 
have the evolution of our present 
day credit plans—flexible, stream- 
lined and simple. 

Accept the challenge these new 
plans offer. Properly supervised, in- 
cluding accurate credit checking and 
close collection follow-up, modern 
credit plans provide the needed 
stimulant to increase sales and prof- 
its. kkk 





Last Call—National Retail Credit Week 


THERE IS time to start prepa 
rations for National Retail Credit 
Week, April 20-26, 1958. However, 
time is running short, so immediate 
action should be taken to participate 
in this outstanding event. Portfolios 
of useful material for the guidance 
of local committees are available. 
Write to the National Retail Credit 
Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri, for your copy. 

National Retail Credit Week offers 
an immensely valuable opportunity 
of telling the story of credit, of 
urging maximum use of credit, facil- 
ities to enrich life and of emphasiz- 
ing the great advantages of paying 
all obligations exactly as agreed in 
order to build up and maintain a 
good credit record. All retail credit 
executives and credit bureau man- 
agers should combine their efforts 
toward making National Retail Credit 
Week of lasting benefit to the com 
munity by encouraging credit buy- 
ing and prompt payment. 

National Retail Credit Week has 
proved to be powerfully beneficial in 
focusing attention of the consumer 
public on the significance of credit 
in their lives and on the value of a 





good credit record as a_ priceless 
personal asset. 

The purpose of National Retail 
Credit Week is to encourage the 
maximum amount of sound credit 
sales and also to educate credit con 
sumers to the importance of meet 
ing all obligations as agreed. The 
entire community benefits directly 
or indirectly from this high lighting 
of the important role of consumer 
credit in all our activities. We hope 
that every community will partic 
ipate to some extent, even though 
a comprehensive program is not pos 
sible. Parts of the entire program as 
set forth in the portfolio, may be 
undertaken. 

Another aspect of National Retail 
Credit Week is appearance before 
high school classes. These students 
of today are the consumers of tomor- 
row and should be reached with 
the story of retail credit, its bene- 
fits and value. The important thing 
is to do something, at least, to share 
in this nationwide retail credit event. 

This is “Our Week.” Let us make 
the most of the golden opportunity 
to make everyone conscious of re- 
tail credit, what it does and how it 
works. 











use them FREE for 10 days! 




















use at once . . . and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you, not only in 
increased collections, but in 


collectible - 


men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the ‘‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book.” 
George J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Cor- 
poration, says: “‘This book not 
only supolies ‘know-how,’ but 
also makes available dozens of 


| 
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; Letter Book." 
new credit and collection ideas."’ | 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 
Address 


And W. R. Dunn, General 
Credit Manager of General Foods 
Corporation, says: ‘‘This book 
is full ef the how-to-do-it of 
making your letters human, 
tactful and effective." 
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900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
—THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 


Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


HERE'S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the “‘slow pays” off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the great- 
est group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single volume— 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


simple collection ‘‘hook’’ that brings 
in an 89% response - 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5131-D1, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the “Complete Credit and Collection 
Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, or 
return the book and owe nothing. 


rrr 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will pay postage. Same return | 
privilege; refund guaranteed 





by JOHN D. LITTLE 


Each and every one of the 500 letters in this new book has been thoroughly tested and 
proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use ‘’as is’’ or with only slight varia- 
tions to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as complete 
series . . . dozens of openings and “hooks” to wary your approach . . 

ideas ready to go to work for you AT ONCE. 


. techniques and 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 


© successful ways to collect from non- 
profit organizations 


@ collection series that gets speedy © dozens of fresh variations on the tire- 
TESTED AND PROVED results from bad risks - some “‘please remit"’ theme 
SUCCESSFUL IN © successful 3-stage letter that applies © 3 ways to calm down customers 
ACTUAL USE increasing pressure — 14 ‘‘first let- dunned for bills already paid - 
ters’’ that bring in payments - © letters to chronic “discount chisel- 
Remember, all these successful * ” ge 
letters are ready fer you to © forceful ‘‘one-shot’’ letter used to ers 


collect accounts charged off as un- © 5 letters to customers whose checks 


have ‘*bounced."* 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! Wy, je'ycct i, "walt, Nor, venenol 


letters can be in your 


time and effort. Veteran credit work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of the book today! 
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AKOFF was founded in 1919 

by Samuel Makoff, Sr., and 
was known as The Classic Shop. 
This original store, located on Main 
Street, had a frontage of only 14 
feet. The staff consisted of Mr. Ma- 
koff, six salesladies, and a few serv- 
ice personnel. 

In 1927, the store was expanded 
and moved to 60 East South Temple. 
Makoff has continuously expanded 
to meet the growing needs of our 
community, and in August 1955 
moved into its present spacious and 
elegantly furnished new store at 
210 East South Temple. This new 
building has three full floors total- 
ing 53,000 square feet of floor space 
in an L-shaped structure running 
176 feet north and south and an 
equal distance east and west. The 
main entrance of the new fashion 
center opens on to a lovely ter- 
raced garden which adjoins the 
spacious parking lot. This new store 
is a real show place for visitors, and 
people come from nearly every state 


A Credit Policy 


ould Encourage breater Sales 


LAWRENCE F. SHAW 
Credit Manager, Makoff, Salt Lake City, Utah 


in the union to see the beautiful 
spiral staircase, which is pictured 
above. The personnel now number 
more than 100. 

Makoff customers shop in com- 
pletely clean air that is free from 
all smoke, pollen, spores, bacteria, 
dust, dirt, and all other air-borne 
contaminants. The merchandise nev- 
er needs to be covered at night be 
cause of the electrostatically filtered 
air conditioning system. This store 
is really a life-long dream come 
true for Mr. Makoff—a fashion cen- 
ter to serve the needs of all the fash- 
ion-wise ladies of this community, 
and in fact throughout the entire 
Intermountain West. A great num- 
ber of out-of-town people come in 
once or twice a year to select their 
wardrobes. 

“She will love it all the more if 
it’s from Makoff” is a slogan that 
has been developed over the years 
and is used at the Christmas season, 
which typifies the feeling that ladies 
have for merchandise that comes 
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ABOVE is an air view of Salt Lake City with the snow-capped Wasatch Mountains 


in the background. 
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from this store, and the high place 
it holds in the world of fashion. 
Makoff has held a unique position in 
this community for many years in 
that it has represented the ultimate 
in ladies’ fashions and numbered 
nearly everyone in the higher in- 
come brackets among its patrons. 

With the greatly expanded facili- 
ties of this new fashion center, great 
er emphasis is being made to intro- 
duce the middle income group to 
the quality merchandise available 
at popular prices, in addition to the 
exclusive designs for which it has 
long been famous. The traditional 
Makoff quality and superb service 
are being offered to this new group 
of patrons, and the response has 
been overwhelming. 

All of this leads up to just one 
thing—credit sales promotion is of 
greater importance to Makoff today 
than it has ever been before. During 
the past year and one-half, a general 
revamping of credit policy has been 
undertaken, not so drastically differ 
ent from the personalized credit 
terms that have always been avail- 
able, but an attempt has been made 
to acquaint the general public with 
this liberal credit policy and to show 
them how they, too, can have the 
finest in ladies’ apparel on credit 
terms designed to suit their con- 
venience. 

We adopted the first flexible limit 
revolving credit plan in the Salt 
Lake City area, which we called a 
Flexible Budget Account, or F.B.A 
as it is designated in all our advertis- 
ing, and immediately set up a slogan 
to be used in our newspaper ads and 
throughout the store. “Buy the easy 
way—Use our F.B.A.” This nev 
credit plan embodies all the con 
venience of a regular 30-day charge 
account with the time payment priv 
ilege of an instalment account, but 
is completely flexible insofar as ex- 
panding limits and payments up and 
down according to seasonal needs. 
The full balance can be paid in 30 
days whenever convenient and no 
service charge will be added, or if 








the patron desires instalments of 
one-sixth of the outstanding balance 
can be paid each month with a serv- 
ice charge of one per cent per month 
being added on the unpaid portion. 
There is a minimum payment of 
$10.00 per month stipulated on any 
balance under $60.00 

This credit plan in reality gives 
all the convenience of the “all pur- 
pose” or “option” account being 
discussed so much in credit circles 
as the account of the future. How- 
ever, this is not the only type of ac- 
count we offer at the present time, 
but it is being stressed whenever 
possible as the preferable type ac- 
count over the regular 30-day charge 
account because of the flexibility 
of its terms to meet every occasion 
and every buying need. 


Coordinated Selling 


Fashion-wise have long 
known that when buying ladies’ 
apparel it is almost mandatory that 
they buy a completely coordinated 
outfit all at 


women 


one time in order to 


achieve the desired effect. A new 
suit or dress calls for properly 
matched accessories—shoes, bag, 


gloves, and millinery. This means 
that you cannot successfully buy a 
new dress this month, get the shoes 
next month, and the hat the follow- 
ing month, and ever step out feeling 
really “sharp” like you can in a 
completely coordinated outfit pur- 
chased all at the same time with the 
help of a fully trained salesperson 
who is trained in fashion and knows 
what to recommend. If purchased 
one at a time, the entire effect will 
be lost; but to buy them all at once 
and pay for them one at a time, such 
as you would do if you were buying 
just one item each month, today af- 
fords the opportunity of appearing 
smart at all times and yet staying 
within established budgets. For this 
reason, instalment terms are of 
greater importance in a ladies’ spe- 
cialty store than in some other type 
of business, particularly when you 
are appealing to the middle income 
group or to the career girl who can- 
not properly afford to pay for com- 
plete outfits all in one month. 


Training of Salespeople 


Of course, to make this plan com- 
pletely effective requires the full co- 
operation and training of the sales- 
people in the use of credit terms in 
their selling technique. They should 
be thoroughly familiar with the 
credit plans available so that when 
making suggestions to their patrons 
regarding accessories that would go 
well with the item they are pur- 
chasing they will know how to meet 





the needs of this customer by sug 
gesting the credit plan that will be 
most convenient for them. Naturally, 
all final arrangements for credit are 
always handled by the credit office 

We try to follow the motto in our 
credit department that we will ar 
range any terms the customer wants, 
and we find that in nearly 
case their desires will fit in with our 


every 


established policy, or through sug 
gestive selling of credit terms, we 
can show them the advisability of 
terms according to our regular plan 
But to tell a customer that we will 
set up terms how ever they wish 
them compliments the person great 
ly and makes them feel that we are 
willing to cooperate and help them 
in every way possible. It also takes 
away any doubts they may have in 
their own mind about buying this 
complete outfit, even though it might 
cost a little more than they planned 
to spend 


The Credit Interview 


Friendliness and informality in 
the credit interview still 
greater bond of friendship. We have 
completely eliminated the formality 
of a desk in the interviewing of cus 
tomers for credit, but we just sit 
down with them in a small private 
office where both the customer and 
the interviewer can be comfortable 
and chat informal 
basis. We have found this technique 
of credit interviewing to be very 
helpful in establishing a feeling of 
confidence with our patrons. Many 
times people asking for credit have 
a feeling they are seeking a favor 
and are a little reluctant to ask for 
this consideration for fear of being 
refused. Applying for credit should 
be made easy. It is not something 
we are granting as a favor... . it is 
something that we are offering as a 
part of our regular business routine, 
and should be done without embar 
rassment to the customer. 

The credit department is a part of 
the selling organization of the store, 
and we should never lose sight of 
this fact. Our function is to make it 
possible for people to have the things 
they want and pay for them in a 
manner that is convenient to their 
needs, Credit sales promotion should 
be uppermost in the mind of every 
credit executive, every credit de 
partment employee, and every sales- 
clerk, and above all, the top manage 
ment of business. As credit 
executives, we should strive to make 
the credit department an integral 
part of the sales promotion organiza- 
tion of our business and do every- 
thing within our power to promote 
greater business volume. wie 


create a 


together on an 


every 
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SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 
3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 


Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


@ You save collating, 
sealing time. 


folding and 


@ The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


® Can be mailed at 
postage rates. 


Cjnitis LOO0 ruc. 
150 VANDERBILT AVE. * WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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In Robeson County, we are definitely going through a 
period of re-adjustment. This is an agricultural center for 
the most part, and with the 20 per cent cut-back in tobacco, 
we have seen a decrease in our income. Despite the lowered 
income from the tobacco crop, our spirits are not dampened, 
because we feel that North Carolina and particularly eastern 
North Carolina is the coming industrial area of the nation 
We have labor, climate, water and power and sites. Our 
labor conditions are good, and we now have facts to con- 
vince industry that we can supply their needs in a highly 
satisfactory manner. There are now prospects for 500 new 
jobs just in the Lumberton area during the year 1958, and 
I would say that there is definite assurance of at least 300 
of these in the next six months. Our greatest retail credit 
problem will be customers wanting longer terms, and we will 
experience more trouble with collections. Merchants should 
be careful not to over-load, and there should be more em- 
phasis on credit investigations which should be very 
thorough. Helping customers to adjust to the lower income 
will be one of the responsibilities of our retailers—Mrs. 
Mabel L. Biggs, Manager, Credit Bureau of Lumberton, 
Lumberton, North Carolina. 


* - ~ 


In my opinion, the credit problem for 1958 is much 
the same as in 1957, but to a greater degree—that of 
pyramiding open accounts. While management is in- 
terested in credit sales, at the same time, credit man- 
agers are faced with the problem of collection in the 
instances where people are purchasing at various stores 
at the same time, and becoming delinquent. Each credit 
manager must be on the alert to keep customers’ finan- 
cial standing current, and the only way to do this is 
to clear periodically with the Credit Bureau. Too many 
times we extend credit based on information we secured 
from the Credit Bureau many months and sometimes 
years prior to the date of current purchases. People’s 
circumstances change and today it is important that we 
review our records to determine that we know the cur- 
rent situation and standing of our customers, particular- 
ly that their employment has not changed, etc.—Ediemia 
H. Boulton, Credit Manager, Wonder Shop, Albany, New 
York. 

* * * 


As far as the Southwest is concerned, I honestly can 
not point my finger at any special credit problem that will 
be unique to 1958. I read that other sections of the country 
may be faced with a mild to moderate economic decline 
which, if true, means guarding against overextending and 
closely following collections. However, in this area, whether 
we like it or not, government defense spending is certain to 
keep our economic wheels turning as fast, if not faster, than 
in 1957. I do see this: more and more our consumer business 
is converting to more and more credit. Per se, this is good. 
It means more and more people may enjoy the “good things 
of life” today and pay for them tomorrow. It means that such 
demand will sustain more and more production, hence, more 
and more jobs, better incomes, a better living standard. But, 
we are all aware of the credit granter’s responsibility to 
himself, his customers, and even his country to control his 
extensions within the limits of his customer’s ability to re- 
pay. I am concerned that collections in the past have been 
so easy that many are lulled into believing they always will 
be easy. We have a simple, obvious device to control overex- 
tending, namely, the automatic reporting to our credit bu- 
reaus of delinquencies in the early stages. True, an individ- 
ual, unusual contributing conditions excepted, becomes over- 
extended before he becomes delinquent. But this condition 
may be quickly corrected if further extensions are with 
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held pending corrections. Hence, the necessity of early re- 
porting of delinquencies. The maximum should be 120 days 
on open accounts and the missed second payment on the 
budget or instalment account. Will it work or is this just 
another impractical theory? For proof, you need look no 
farther than the terrific results obtained when leading 
granters in a community team together and self-enforce 
such reporting. In fact, it works so good that credit is safely 
granted on the absence of any reported past-due account. 
It appears we should all get smart and back this program 
100 per cent right now.—Chapin S. Carnes, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


* * * 


This promises to be a year of adjustment in which 
management and credit departments must work hand in 
hand to maintain the highest possible volume of sales 
and at the same time eliminate the open book, long 
term credit policies prevalent today. With the slow-up 
in business, especially in industrial towns and cities, it 
will become necessary to clean house of the risk element 
in credit accounts. There must be a concentrated drive 
to collect slow and past-due accounts, a closer watch 
on overloading, a closer scrutiny of all credit applications 
and credit bureau reports, and a return to the old time 
basic credit and collection methods. In my opinion we 
can expect a slight decrease in sales for the first eight 
months of this year with a great surge of buying in 
the last four months. To be able to meet this late year 
increase in sales which reflects in accounts receivable, 
it is necessary to build a cushion by extra collection 
effort in the first two-thirds of the year. This will not 
be a simple job because with reduced sales you will be 
operating with a smaller working force. Credit managers 
and credit departments have always been able to meet 
the challenge of changing business conditions and I 
am confident the year 1958 will bring the same desired 
satisfactory results—J. Edwin Davis, Credit Manager, 
The Bing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * © 


A year of readjustment is ahead of us. This readjustment 
period will offer all of us an opportunity of re-evaluating 
our past performance. Gearing our sales and credit practices 
to the competitive era ahead of us will be a large part of our 
work in 1958. In this competition we cannot lose sight of the 
principles of sound credit management. Your competitor 
may have wild terms and have you temporarily worried, 
but in the long run he still has to have a profit to stay in 
business. His cost of credit will undoubtedly rise because of 
this loose credit. Sound credit practice is still the life blood 
of the American economy. Sound optimism from our sales 
and credit personnel, as well as management, must be con- 
stantly echoed through the valleys of our everyday living 
We cannot take a defeatist attitude in the wake of pseudo- 
pessimism. Our own morale and that of our customer is at 
stake. Generating enthusiasm not only helps your customer 
to feel in a better buying mood it also helps you. We can 
expect 1958 to be a very good year, but it will also be a 
very competitive year. We must gear ourselves and our de- 
partments to meet this chalienge, not only in 1958, but to 
establish ourselves for the future——C. Roger Emerson, As- 
sistant General Manager, Economy Supplies, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 


* * * 


Forecasters in many areas foresee 1958 to be a level- 
off year. However, the leveling-off is anticipated on a 
high plateau and its effects should not be too far-reach- 
ing or drastic. The resulting sales volume and production 
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is always the result of an efficient, highly trained per- 
sonnel. Undoubtedly, the firms who offer “plus” in cus- 
tomer relations will be the firms who will feel no slack- 
ening of volume and undoubtedly can increase their 
sales. Each sale starts with customer relations. The in- 
telligent extension of credit to fit the family budget is 
an important facet of customer relations. It is estimated 
that our population has increased one and eight tenths 
per cent over 1956. This means a continually increasing 
market for merchandise and services for the firms who 
actively solicit new charge customers and make a con- 
tinuous campaign of keeping their old customers. Col- 
lections and follow-up will undoubtedly be an important 
factor this year as always. A specific policy, well com- 
municated to the new customer, and immediate follow- 
up will maintain a high percentage of recovery on ac- 
counts receivable. Customer relations observed and 
maintained at sales level and credit department level 
will easily overcome any decrease otherwise felt in even 
the slight leveling-off anticipated—George P. Johns, 
General Manager, Credit Bureau of Decatur, Decatur, 
Illinois. 
* * * 


The most important credit problem we have in 1958 is the 
effective use of sound credit controls. This not only applies 
to the granting of credit but the important responsibility we 
have in making certain that our customers do not obligate 
themselves beyond their ability to pay promptly. I have 
seen too many cases where the added month or added de- 
livery that we made to a good customer was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back, resulting not only in insolvency and 
bankruptcy but broken homes and destroyed ambitions. With 
1958 being a year for our reutrning to normalcy, effective 
controls on our accounts will enable all of our customers to 
come through any critical situations they may face in 1958 
with a much sounder attitude toward the free economy we 
have in America that has meant so much toward the realiza- 
tion of our high standards of living —C. K. Kilgas, Northwest 
Credit Manager, General Petroleum Corporation, Portland, 
Oregon. 

* * 


Tight money policies instituted during 1957 have 
created many preblems for credit managers. Many 
firms who were expanding and progressing favorably 
with full employment, are now restricted to such an 
extent, as to result in recession and unemployment. A 
large number of these firms have now become border- 
line credit problems and individuals who were formerly 
able to take care of their commitments are now not 
able to do so. Retail credit sales have become far more 
competitive, and sales and credit managers are going 
to have to be keen and alert. Keen to get the business 
and alert to make sure they are going to get paid. There 
is every indication that collections are slower, and in 
view of the above, could become even slower and result 
in a bad debt problem, unless a policy of caution is ob- 
served.—R. W. McKenzie, Assistant Manager, Heaney’s, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


= ff ¢ 


During 1958 credit executives will be under increasing 
pressure to relax and liberalize the terms of down payments 
and length of contracts and accounts. Recent collection trends 
indicate that the relaxing of terms could be dangerous and 
costly to the retailer. This will probably be the number one 
problem in 1958. With the potential buying power available 
to the buying public, the terms now available appear ade- 
quate. Customers should be encouraged to pay as much down 
on purchases as possible and to repay balances in as short 








a term as is convenient. Now appears to be the time to be 
practical and realistic in extending credit——G. E. McNary, 
Vice-President, San Diego Trust and Savings Bank, San 
Diego, California. 

* * * 


One of the important problems of 1958 will be col- 
lections. The laxity in public relations, the failure to 
educate the public along with the personnel affiliated 
with the field of credit, help to create a lack of under- 
standing of responsibility that is due to the creditor. Sta- 
tistics show that employment is at the lowest level since 
the year of 1949. Under these conditions there should be 
a curb on buying and a closer control on collections.— 
Mrs. Alberta Pearson, Assistant Credit Manager, Love- 
lace Clinic, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


* * o 


The year 1958 should see many new advances in science 
such as our own Sputnik, guided missiles, the atomic-powered 
air craft, and a host of others. This new industry means 
added purchasing power for the consumer. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce recently issued the summary of a 
study concerning the business outlook for 1958. The list 
indicated an increase in consumer credit of 10 per cent. Ap- 
parently, the increase would be the normal result of custom- 
er demand, advertising and salesmanship. Managers of 
credit sales can increase the 10 per cent estimate by the ex- 
cellent credit sales tool, “Effective Credit and Collection 
Letters.” This publication, written by Leonard Berry will 
help inexperienced and experienced managers of credit sales 
produce some excellent results. The increased business will 
be available to the person who really goes after it. The ever- 
increasing “Notices of Bankruptcy” will cause all of us much 
concern. I feel that the bankruptcy laws are out-dated and 
the former stigma attached to bankruptcy has been elimi- 
nated to a great extent. Bankruptcy has become an easy 
“out.” A number of bankrupts have confidentially told me 
that their attorney encouraged bankruptcy as a quick and 
easy method of eliminating their obligations. Many people 
are advertising by word of mouth that “taking the cure” 
is such an easy way out. Therefore, I believe the best way to 
eliminate the increasing problem is to refuse credit, regard- 
less of a good down-payment, until a thorough credit check 
is obtained from the credit bureau. Until our bankruptcy 
laws are revised this is the only solution I can conscientious- 
ly use. People are still looking for “easy money.” Our daily 
newspapers inform us about firms being sued in many 
cases without reasonable cause. These suits are for thou- 
sands of dollars. Therefore, it behooves all of us to re-ex- 
amine our conditional sales contracts and ascertain that they 
are in order. We should be absolutely certain that our con 
tracts contain points that are important to our individual 
firms. These points should include the rate of interest and 
should be definite concerning recovery of merchandise that is 
not paid for. Loopholes should be eliminated. Our contracts 
sheuld be crystal clear. Many attorneys are eagerly waiting 
to represent some of these customers who are attempting 
to make a “fast buck” by suing our firms. Clip the news 
stories from your newspapers concerning local law suits, for 
one month, and your eyes will open wide. I do not feel that 
we should be unduly alarmed about business. We will all 
get our share if we go after it. I do feel that we should take 
stock of ourselves, our company policy, and our contracts 
We should weed out the undesirable accounts before putting 
them on our books. This will eliminate some losses we would 
normally have due to bankruptcy. The elimination of doubt- 
ful accounts should also lower our chances of a nuisance 
law suit—Ernest W. Reames, Manager of Credit Sales. 
Hogg Brothers, Salem, Oregon. 
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I would begin by pointing out that the banker’s view 
of such matters necessarily is strongly affected by his 
peculiar position as a sort of “control valve” of credit 
that flows into all of the channels of trade and com- 
merce as distinct from the typical retail credit manager's 
considerably narrower responsibility to see that accounts 
arising from the sale of his own merchandise are kept 
liquid. Therefore, these comments will comprise a few 
broad strokes aimed at the whole range of the consumer 
economy as its problems shape up to the creator of 
personal finance. It seems to me that perhaps the most 
critical problem that is casting its shadow before the 
threshold of the year 1958 stems from the studied deter- 
mination of the manufacturers and producers of con- 
sumer goods and services to insure that the massive 
output of their industry is moved promptly and unre- 
mittingly into the hands of consumers or to their use. 
In order to keep the wheels of industry turning at 
somewhere near the present pace and, at the same time, 
to moderate the present rate of inventory accumulation 
manufacturers of ultimate use goods can be counted 
upon to mount perhaps the most intensive sales pro- 
motional campaign that the nation has witnessed since 
1955. This means that an immense effort will be made to 
motivate the urge to buy and to turn the individual's 
mind away from his total monthly outlay or the indebt- 
edness that will be added to his already heavy burden. 
It will become more incumbent than ever before upon 
the loan interviewer, or, for that matter, the retail 
granter, to analyze in considerable detail the applicant’s 
net asset position and to study more carefully his need 
for credit and the use to which he plans to put it. 
Furthermore, we have the paradoxical spectacle before 
us of a possible severe increase in unemployment at the 
same time that the general rise in the cost of living and 
in the prices of goods and services as a whole continue 
unakated. These conditions, if unchecked, will create 
their own special category of problems for bank, finance 
company, and mercantile adjustment departments. While 
the general tone of the foregoing comments may sound 
somewhat pessimistic, actually I am prepared to give 
considerable weight to what appears to be the consensus 
of the professional economists to the effect that the lat- 
ter months of 1958 should spark a definite and sustained 
revival—R. W. Schilling, Senior Vice-President, The 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia. 


x * Ff 


Business in 1958 will be caught in a profit squeeze. It 
will be a year of hard selling. I believe that the retailer 
should continue to extend credit as in the past and might 
even lengthen his credit terms to stimulate that selling. 
During a period of rapid growth in instalment credit crea- 
tion, such as was experienced in 1955, repayments do not 
rise immediately but after a period of time they catch up. 
If we extend greater credit now on longer terms, payments 
can catch up on these in 1959 when predictions are that our 
economy will again be on the rise. Four Federal Reserve 
Banks have already lowered the interest rate and it is ex- 
pected that we in the Middle West will soon enjoy a one-half 
of one per cent lower rate on our bank loans. On the col- 
lection side our ratio will drop in the first half of 1958, but 
the decline can be held back by more direct personal col- 
lection effort rather than routine sending of notices——R. W 
Schmidt, Treasurer and Controller, Reifers Furniture Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Indiana. 


~ * * 


Working in a hospital, we feel that the most important 
credit problems that will confront us, are for the most 
part the same old ones. First, how do we make people 
feel responsible for their bills? Ilness is not something 
planned, and when one is well again, they are some- 
times resentful about the whole affair. After all they do 
not have a fur coat to show for their money—sometimes 
not even an interesting scar! Young couples buy a TV 
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on “easy monthly” payments, a washing machine, a 
rug, even a car (though the payments aren’t so easy on 
that one) and they expect to pay for “Junior” the same 
way. Unfortunately, most hospitals just do not have 
that kind of werking capital. How do we get people to 
develop the kind of responsibility that makes good 
citizens and good credit risks? I feel that is the big 
problem, not just for 1958, but for a good many years 
to come.—Edith Williams, Credit Office, Mercy Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado. 
* . * 


It seems apparent that in view of slight consumer resis- 
tance to sales and the accompanying temptation to ease or ex- 
tend terms, that the paramount problem facing credit granters 
in 1958 will be that of more careful screening of credit risks 
and a continuing and intensified program of further educat- 
ing the credit purchaser to the responsibilities which ac- 
company the privileges and benefits of buying on credit. In 
our business, it is a general rule that the better the credit 
risk, the better the underwriting risk. We think that more 
careful selectivity and terms no more generous than in the 
past are indicated for 1958. There has never been a more 
appropriate time to emphasize the theme, “Guard Your 
Credit as a Sacred Trust.”—Ernest B. Wilson, General Man- 
ager, Bank Credit Life Insurance Company of Arkansas, 
Harrison, Arkansas. 

* * * 


Retail sales in Canada for the past few years have been 
buoyant, but as 1957 drew to a close, there appeared a 
noticeable decline and it was becoming evident that we 
may be drifting into a period of readjustment. Retail 
business organizations, especially in a young country 
such as ours, are built to cater to an expanding economy 
and “dip” in the sales volume, no matter how slight, 
immediately brings into force great pressures in mer- 
chandising and financing. The year 1958, then, will be 
one of intense competition for the consumers’ dollar and 
the credit executive must give his full support by provid- 
ing ways and means of increasing credit sales and, at 
the same time, keep his losses within the recognized and 
accepted limits. Another problem for 1958 will un- 
doubtedly be that of collections, and especially on those 
instalment accounts that were opened during the years 
of greater prosperity and on which a balance still re- 
mains. Some of these customers will be financially em- 
barrassed by a lack of steady employment, but funda- 
mentally they are good credit risks and their future is 
bright. However, in order to keep losses down and lend 
assistance in the general financing of business, these 
accounts must be collected as quickly as possible, but 
care must also be taken to retain the customers’ good- 
will and cash patronage. On the whole, 1958 would ap- 
pear to be a year of ups and downs and the credit 
executive’s problems of declining Sales and more difficult 
Collections will tax his ingenuity to the limit, but with 
patience and a tactful and intelligent approach he can 
maintain a strong financial position and be better pre- 
pared to grasp the opportunities of a reviving economy 
which is already upon the threshold of tomorrow.—W. J. 
Thomson, General Credit Manager, Western Division, 
The T. Eaton Company Canada Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


* * 7 


With a profitable operation as everyone’s ultimate aim, 
it appears to me that our biggest challenge in 1958 is keeping 
down the cost of maintaining charge accounts. This is a big 
problem for all merchants, but especially so for the smaller 
operations not quite large enough to take advantage of 
machines which tend to keep costs down. Since much of our 
effort is required in the collection end of our profession, 
we should not forget that the time and cost of this phase of 
credit department work could be kept down by consumer 
education.—Henri R. Wolkoff, General Credit Manager, The 
Town Shop, Poughkeepsie, New York. 








Processing Credit Sales at Utah's Largest Volume Furniture Store 
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Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, South East Furniture Company 





N THE HOME furnishing business, 
credit is inseparably connected 
with volume sales. Retaining the 
account at the store, rather than at 
a financing institution, is most de- 
sirable because it maintains a closer 
relationship with the customer. 

Occasionally the customer may in- 
sist on payment terms that extend 
over 24 months, and because of limit- 
ed capital, the store is compelled to 
sell the contract to a finance com 
pany. In this event, it is desirable 
to arrange to have the payments 
made directly to the store, because 
this maintains contact with the cus- 
tomer and many times provides an 
opportunity’ to suggest additional 
sales. 

In our store we try to discourage 
long term payment plans, however, 
we offer an add-on feature for the 
customer’s convenience. Buying to 
the point that self restraint is jeopar- 
dized is not encouraged, for we rea- 
lize that overbuying causes inflation 
and would eventually bring about 
legislation imposing credit controls. 

In addition to the add-on instal- 
ment account, most furniture stores 
also offer an open charge account. 
We feel that charges made to either 
of these types of accounts should be 
carefully screened for credit control 
because most of our sales are on 
large ticket items. 

Although the revolving credit ac 
count has sometimes been used in 
the furniture business, it has been 
found that the more secure, condi- 
tional sales contract, with the add- 
on privilege, is more acceptable. 
This type of contract is usually con- 
trolled by state law and, therefore, 
may vary somewhat in different 
states. Because legislators, in some 
cases, have attempted to introduce 
laws which would adversely affect 
conditional sales contracts, we must 
constantly be aware of any bills sub 
mitted which would pertain to this 
type of instrument. 

Years ago, an uncle of mine made 
a wise comment, saying, “I never 
borrow without offering security of 
some kind.” The title retaining as- 
pect of the conditional sales con- 
tract, in one respect, is a security 
against the debt incurred in an in- 
stalment purchase. 

The “add-on” feature of the condi- 
tional sales contract, where the old 
balance is included as new purchases 
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are added, is an important factor to 
consider because it provides the cus- 
tomer with a means of making syste- 
matic purchases on a budget plan 
and also offers security to the seller. 
Sometimes a customer becomes 
concerned because previous pur- 
chases which have not been fully 
paid for become a part of the new 
contract and, therefore, are subject 
to repossession in case of default 
We allow twelve months repay 
ment time on furniture purchases 
without added charge. Longer terms 
are available with a carrying charge 
on the extra time only. Appliances, 
carpet, drapery, radio and television 
sales have a carrying charge applied 
when payments are in excess of $0 
days. On add-on purchases, no 
charge or penalty is attached on the 
time previously agreed upon, be 
cause we feel that to do so would 
be unjust and illegal. Low carrying 
charge rates, in the long run, in 
crease volume and help us make 
more profit from our sales. 
Contracts should be short in form, 
containing only essential and legally 
enforceable terms. I have read many 
contracts which are cluttered with 
items which are confusing and prob 
ably could never be enforced in a 
court. Existing laws and statutes 
make it unnecessary to list many of 
the clauses which are used in present 
contracts. It is important that we 
have our attorneys help us stream 
line and modernize our contracts to 
make them understandable 
and less cumbersome to use. We 
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have a policy of reviewing all forms 
from time to time to determine that 
they fit our procedures and needs 

Because of our extensive patron 
age, we maintain active membership 
in five Credit Bureaus. The Credit 
Bureaus of Salt Lake City, Provo, 
Ogden, Price and American Fork, 
Utah serve us well. To open an ac 
count without a credit report is un 
thinkable at South East. During 1957 
we ordered more than 12,000 credit 
reports. We answer very few credit 
inquiries other than through the 
Credit Bureaus because we feel that 
information given over the phone 
and through the mail may not be 
treated confidentially. 

We consider the Credit Bureau an 
enterprise which operates for the 
best interests of the community and, 
therefore, we cooperate fully in an- 
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swering their inquiries promptly and 
thoroughly. We take great pride in 
our affiliation with the Credit Bu- 
reaus and greatly 
service we receive from them 

The difference between real suc- 


appreciate the 


cess and failure in many cases is a 
marginal effort. While the custome: 
is making a purchase, or paying on 
his account, in our store, he should 
be made acquainted with the many 
advantages and services which we 
offer. The credit interviewer often 
invites him to add to his account at 
this time rather than relying on mail 
solicitation 

Our customers are people who like 
recognition. An excellent example is 
set by our general manager, who 
often greets a child of one of our 
customer friends in the store with 
a presentation of a small chair, a 
doll, or some other tangible token of 
our appreciation. Give something 
tangible away and the returns will 
be one hundred fold. wie 
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“COLLECTION CHECKS” 





we 
\eX. TRIPLE-STRENGTH PLAN 


Personalized For Your Business 


If you want your customers to pay up their 
past-due balances and still be your customers 
—our “1-2-3” Quick-Action Collection Check 
plan will do the job quicker and more com- 
pletely than anything you've ever tried. This is 
not a high-pressure, scare-them-into-paying 
plan. It's a friendly, attention-compelling novel 
opproach that gets RESULTS. For as little as 2c 
per customer, you can put this Quick-Action 
Collection Check plan to work for you. Write 
today for details. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
U.S. TAG & TICKET CO. 
Designers of ‘What's New” in Business Forms 
Dept. CW— 2217-21 ROBB ST., Baltimore 18, Md. 














istrict Educational Activities 


ARTHUR B. BUCKERIDGE 


Manager, Memphis Consumer Credit Association 
Memphis, Tennessee 


HERE HAS been such a tremendous growth in the 

field of education in our three national organizations 
that every district has a great fund of material already 
available. We do not have to break our necks or even 
strain ourselves in thinking up things to do; just take 
advantage of what we already have. 

In the offices of the National Retail Credit Association 
there are films, brochures, inserts, outlines for talks to 
give to civic clubs, senior and junior high schools, well 
prepared advertising campaigns on Pay Promptly and 
sound credit in the newspapers, over the radio or on 
television. 

In District 2 of the ACBofA we have been fortunate 
in having a coordinator who sees that programs are 
properly prepared so as to be of interest to the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs, members of the National Re 
tail Credit Association and the Associated Credit Bu 
reaus of America. I refer to Charlie Moorman who has 
been our coordinator for years in the Southeastern Dis- 
trict and his efficiency and the cooperation he gets from 
everyone increases every year. 

We cannot overlook the fact that our nation is a cred- 
it economy and that it is our duty to carry on an ed 
ucational campaign for sound credit as we are the hub 
of the entire credit system which has given America 
such a high standard of living by merchandising the 
products of our factories. 

Equally important is the fact that credit and bureau 
managers are thirsty for ideas to keep our credit econ 
omy in a sound condition. Our national organization 
provides the material at the district level that we bring 
everything to the attention of the delegates so they can 
carry the ideas back home and there convey them to 
the public as well as the merchants, business, financial 
firms and professional men. Like the slogan of General 
Electric “Education is our most important product.” 

District meetings can be more educational by careful 
planning and using the material available in our na 
tional offices; then after we have arranged our program 
to be complete and balanced to see that publicity is 
prepared in advance through the help of the credit bu 
reaus, credit associations and breakfast clubs so that 
every person engaged in the credit system knows what 
a fine convention has been arranged and the importance 
of attending. 

The N.R.C.A. educational film “The Good Things of 
Life on Credit” should be shown at district conventions 
so those present will be encouraged to use it in their 
home city as a means of educating civic and service clubs 
and associations, in teaching the students in high schools 
and colleges how to get off on the right foot as a good 
credit risk; also as a program for the public where they 
have a local television station 





Reading this publication carefully 
and regularly will contribute to 
your success ara Credit Executive. 
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Pay Promptly campaigns should be staged on a yea! 
round basis using every newspaper, radio and television 
station. And the material for all these sources is avail 
able at the N.R.C.A. headquarters in a package kit 

The annual Scott Award is one of the finest accom 
plishments of our national credit structure. But proper 
publicity must be given at the local level so every cred 
it manager who is doing an outstanding educational 
job will know that he is eligible for this high—and fi 
nancially rewarding—honor. The size of the store or the 
city is of little consequence; it is what the credit man 
ager does. Many credit managers who are eligible have 
never tossed their hats in the ring. 

National Retail Credit Week is a natural. Governors 
and Mayors will gladly issue a proclamation and they 
know the value of sound credit. Newspapers will be 
ready to give news releases of the Week when they 
are given full details as to the project. They often write 
special editorials. 

In the Southeast, National Retail Credit Week is a 
district project and every credit bureau and association 
receives full details as to how to cooperate. This past 
year, Ken Uffman of Baton Rouge was chairman fo1 
the event in conjunction with the District Educational 
Director. Three pages of ideas were sent to every bu 
reau, tying up with the N.R.C.A. kit containing all the 
materials needed, available on request. The educational 
Bulletin even contained a letter to write to ministers, 
priests and rabbis so they could stress the importance of 
good credit in their sermons or mass on the Sunday of 
Credit Week. A large number of bureaus and associa 
tions used the national advertising; radio and TV mat: 
rial with splendid results. 

The advantages of the various awards made by the 
N.R.C.A., ACBofA, and the C.W.B.C. are great, as they 
create an incentive on the part of those who seek to at 
tain those honors; they constitute a reward for outstand 
ing work and afford great pride among those who win 

There are many excellent speakers on “credit” avail 
able in every district who will be glad to speak to as 
sociations and bureaus on an expense basis. A letter to 
each bureau or association asking for names will speed 
ily create such a list and our educational program will 
make terrific progress. 

The ACB of the Southeast proved during the past 
year that Sterling S. Speake’s credit school could be sold 
by publicity. Complete details on his course, its success 
where it had been held and the dates he would be avail 
able in our district were sent to every unit of the dis 
trict. 

With men like Messrs. Speake, Womack, Hert, Berry 
and Peterson in the N.R.C.A. office; with the excellent 
staff in the ACBofA and the office at the C.W.B.C., we 
can’t help but go forward in our educational program. 

I have heard a great deal of favorable comment re 
garding the N.R.C.A. booth at several recent conven 
tions, including the one at Miami Beach. We need more 
of this type of education. 

To sum up, we all have the great responsibility of 
educating our members, our employees and the public 
on sound credit. wk 





Are You headed for trouble 
Ir. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 
responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 

following uses— Collection follow up. @ Account re- 
strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.50; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.50. Postage is extra. 
Size 912" by 12” 


Another service of 


Nationa RETAIL Crepit /#\SSOciATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Post Conference Tours to Hawaii 


DELEGATES to the 44th Annual 
International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference to be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Los Angeles, California, July 
13-16, 1958 will have an opportunity 
to take a post-conference tour to 
Hawaii if they so desire. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Cartan Travel Bureau, Chicago, IIl., 
to conduct the tours for us. 

The tours are planned and priced 
around accommodations at the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu, which 
has become the social center for the 
Islanders and visitors who prefer 
informal and friendly atmosphere. 
This hotel has been selected for our 
group because it offers much in the 
way of service, decor and casual 
living at a modest price. All rooms 
will be the best outside twins and 
singles with bath in the most de 
sirable locations. 

Hawaii used to be as far away 
as Timbuktu but from Los Angeles 
it is now only an eight and one-half 
hour flight by United Air Lines or 
a four and one-half day voyage by 
steamer. In Hawaii the sun shines 
almost 360 days a year. Temperature 
averages 75 degrees. Every thing 
is a little greener in the winter be 
cause of silghtly more rain, but 
the water temperature climbs in 
the summer, making swimming per 
fect day or night. The semi-tropical 
climate lets visitors travel light 
aloha shirts and sun dresses in the 
daytime, coats and wraps in the 
evening. There are sports for every- 
one, from swimming, surfing and 
riding catamarrans off Waikiki, to 
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golf, tennis, spear and deep sea 
fishing; from wild goat and sheep 
hunting to ti leaf sliding. There 
are also luaus or Hawaiian feasts 
and Hukilaus, or village fish fries. 
A typical beach scene is shown be 
low. The evenings hold exotic re- 
freshments and hula dancers who 
can chase thoughts of mambos and 
minuets far away. Menus have 
exotic dishes, almost impossible to 
find on the Mainland—planked mah- 
imahi, poached opalapaka, lau-laus 
and poi, pressed almond duck, teri- 
yaki steak—all worth trying. 

From the sands of Waikiki to the 
lava rock of Kona, from the streets 
of Honolulu to the top of the Nuuanu 
Pali, Hawaii is bustling. The trade 
winds still push some of the world’s 
loveliest clouds past Diamond Head, 
but to the tune of pile drivers and 
riveters. 

According to James H. Shoemak 
er, director of research for the Bank 
of Hawaii, the factors responsible 
for the postwar expansion of the 
vacation industry are: 1. air trans- 
portation, 2. the rise in Mainland 
family income, 3. the Mainland mi- 
gration of population to the West 
Coast, and 4. the general rise in 
tourism. Peak prewar saw 32,000 
visitors spend more than two days 
in the Islands. Postwar expansion 
of air service to the Islands brought 
the total to 51,000 by 1951. In 1958, 
180,000 will bask in the Island sun. 
United Air Lines, for example, 
which flies more Mainland tourists 
to and from the Islands than any 
other carrier, began serving Hono 


lulu with one round trip daily from 
San Francisco in 1947. Today, the 
company operates 22 round 
weekly between Los 
Francisco and Hawaii 


trips 
Angeles-San 
Hawaii already supplies 70 per 
cent of the world’s canned pineapple 
and one-fourth of the sugar that 
grows under the United States flag. 
The federal government spends more 
than $300 million each year in the 
Islands, mostly for defense. Cattle, 
Hawaiian garments, papaya, fresh 
pineapple, and native crafts are all 
growing. Tourism is the Island’s 
baby oil well. Production is being 
increased and Islanders hope the 
reserves are unlimited. 

New superhighways are bisecting 
Honolulu. The two-lane road which 
winds over the Koolau Mountain 
Range by way of famed Nuuanu 
Pali is being straightened and wid- 
ened to four lanes. The beauty of old 
Hawaii can be found by driving 
around the Island of Oahu—some- 
thing all of our members will enjoy. 
Here 205 pure-blooded Hawaiians 
live without dogs, courts, movies, 
television or police and still speak 
the ancient language; at Kailua, 
Kona, favorite residence of King 
Kamehameha in his old age: at 
Kealakekua Bay where Captain 
Cook was killed in 1779 and which 
was the site of Honauneu, famed 
Hawaiian city of refuge for all who 
fled the ancient law. The beauty of 
old Hawaii can be found by getting 
to know the people themselves. 

Most surprising to the uninitiated 
who expect only swaying palm trees 
and well-worn footpaths, in the 
number of automobiles in Honolulu 
With half (247,000) the Island’s pop 
ulation, Honolulu boasts over 100, 
000 cars, giving it a density second 
only to Los Angeles. Visitors regis 
ter incredulous expressions when 
they find that pedestrians, with or 
without shoes, have the right of 
way. What is more, the drivers do 
not seem to mind. Nobody except 
the construction business is in much 
of a rush anyway. 


Here is an opportunity to make 
a tour that you always wanted to 
make—a tour that you will never 
forget. There are four tours avail- 
able to our group. The tours will 


start on July 17—the day follow 
ing the close of the Conference. For 
all details write Don Feather, Car 
tan Travel Service, 108 North State 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





Larly Registration Advisable 


YOU ARE cordially invited to attend the 44th Annual 
International Consumer Credit Conference of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America and the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, California, July 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1958. 

An early registration is advisable. Fill out the regis 
tration blank below and mail it to the National Office 
now. You will then be sent a hotel reservation card and 
after it is returned with the registration fee we shall 
mail it immediately to the Hotel Statler. You will re- 
ceive confirmation direct from the hotel. No room de 
posit is necessary. 

Conference hotel rates are: 


Hotel Statler 
Room: One person 
Room: (double bed) Two persons $11.50 to $16.50 
Room: (twin beds) Two persons $12.00 to $18.00 
Suite: Living room and bedroom, one person $22.00 to $28.00 
Suite: Living room and bedroom (double 
bed), two persons 
Suite: Living room and bedroom (twin 
beds), two persons $22.00 to $36.00 
For each additional person, over two, in room, daily charge 
$2.50 extra. 


$8.00 to $14.00 


$22.00 to $34.00 


Biltmore Hotel 


Room: One person 

Room: (double bed) Two persons 

Room: (twin beds) Two persons 

Suites: Living room and bedroom 
(twin beds) 


$8.00 to $10.00 
$10.50 to $12.50 
$12.00 to $15.00 


$20.00 to $30.00 

Banquet reservations will be handled as follows: All 
seats at the annual banquet on Wednesday evening, 
July 16, will be reserved. Those delegates who register 


Delegate Registration, $25.00 


Check Type of Name 


Membership Firm 
|} ACBofA City and State 
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44th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Guest Registration, $15.00 


in advance of the conference will receive their banquet 
tickets 30 days prior to the conference. Those who regis- 
ter first will be given preference as to the best tables 
available. If you wish to sit with your friends you must 
make your reservations prior to June 10. Send to the 
National Office names of those registrants with whom 
you wish to sit. If an emergency prevents your attend 
ing you may cancel your registration prior to July 1 and 
receive full refund of your registration fee provided 
your banquet ticket is returned with your cancellation 
notice. There will be no refund of your banquet reserva 
tion or registration fee after July 1 

Separate meetings will be held by the ACBofA and 
the N.R.C.A. on Tuesday. The program of the N.R.C.A 
that morning will cover six important phases of credit 
operation; each subject being presented by an outstand- 
ing credit sales manager. Dr. William H. Alexander, 
Pastor, First Christian Church, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, will address the conference on Monday on “The 
Power to Become.” The Wednesday morning session will 
be addressed by J. A. Walker, General Credit Manager, 
Standard Oil Company of California and President of 
the National Association of Credit Men. In addition, 
Jack Schwartz, Los Angeles, an outstanding authority 
on “How to Get More Business by Telephone,” will ad- 
dress the Wednesday session 

As in the past there will be a credit workshop and 
meetings of the several groups will be held from 2:00 
to 5:00 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
grand finale will be the banquet and entertainment on 
Wednesday, the last day of the conference 

We hope to welcome you to Los Angeles. Send in your 
registration now. 


Registration Blank 


Mail 


Los Angeles, California—July 13-16, 1958 


This 


Blank 


Group 


(Cost Included in Registration Fee.) 


Mail Registration Blank with check attached payable to: In 
INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
c/o National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Today! 


Admittance to All Meetings Will Be by Badge Only 
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)REDIT=|= FLASHES — 


E. F. Horner Retires 


Former National Director E. F. (Jack) Horner re 
tired February 1, 1958 as Credit Manager of Klines, St 
Louis, Missouri. On February 1, 1958, 50 of his friends 
gave him a testimonial dinner at the Mayfair Hotel and 
it was gratifying to observe the high regard he has had 
in the minds and thinking of his friends in the credit 
fraternity. In addition to serving as credit manager of 
his store for 39 years he has served as: director of the 
N.R.C.A. for four years; president of the Credit Bureau 
of St. Louis for two years; president of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of St. Louis; chairman of the Collec- 
tion Committee of The Credit Bureau for 15 years; 
chairman of the educational committee of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men for 20 years; and has been an active 
supporter of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of St 
Louis since its organization in 1937. 

Mr. Horner will retire to his home in St. Louis County 
where he has a large plot of ground that will enable 
him to do the things he has wanted to do for many 
years. It was a real privilege and pleasure to know him 
personally for 40 years and to have had the opportunity 
of working with him. I was especially pleased and hon- 
ored to have been selected as chairman of his testimonial 
dinner. He was presented with a gold watch by his 
friends and L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer 
of N.R.C.A. presented him with an honorary life mem 
bership in the N.R.C.A. We all wish Jack many years 
of health and happiness in his well deserved retirement 

A. J. Kruse. 


New Manager for Dallas Association 


J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., president of the Chilton Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas, has announced that J. E. R. Chilton, 
III has been appointed general manager of the Mer- 
chants Retail Credit Association of the same city. He 
will be assisted by Stanley S. Morton, Reporting Divi- 
sion Manager; Willis G. Short, Collection Division Man- 


ager; and William Mustain, Sales Division Manager. 
The appointments were made effective January 1, 1958. 
This will enable Mr. Chilton, Jr., to devote more of his 
time to future planning of the parent organization. 


A. J. Kruse Speaks at Lebanon, Missouri 


A. J. Kruse, retired credit bureau manager of St. 
Louis, Missouri spoke before the Rotary Club of Leb 
anon, Missouri recently at the request of Mrs. Gladys M. 
Minkler, Manager, Credit Bureau of Lebanon. During 
the afternoon of the same day he was guest speaker 
and showed the film “The Good Things of Life on 
Credit” furnished by the National Retail Credit Asso 
ciation in the High School Auditorium of Lebanon at 
tended by 300 students. During the evening he spoke 
at a dinner meeting of the credit executives of Lebanon 
at which time 75 attended. Commenting on these three 
meetings, Mrs. Minkley said, “Mr. Kruse is a fine gentle 
man and a well-informed retail credit authority and 
speaker.” Should any of our local associations need the 
services of Mr. A. J. Kruse, write the National Retail 
Credit Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 18, 19, 
and 20, 1958. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual 
meeting at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, April 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1958. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, May 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, 1958. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, March 15, 16, and 17, 1958. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Brownsville, Texas, April 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1958. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wy- 
oming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Colo- 
rado, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, May 16, 17, and 18, 
1958. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, May 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1958. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii) will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 13, 14, 
15, and 16, 1958. 





Philip Gleason in New Position 


Philip Gleason has been appointed Credit and Col 
lection Manager of Elizabeth Arden, New York, New 
York. He was formerly in charge of the Department of 
Accounts, Saks-Fifth Avenue, and previously with Aber 
crombie & Fitch, New York 


Position Wanted 


HospitaL Crepit MANAGER. Presently employed as 
Credit Manager of one of largest community hospitals 
in the U. S. Six years’ experience, age 30, married, two 
children. Desires similar position in Southern Cali 
fornia or Arizona. Box 3582, The Crepir Wor tp. 











FOR SALE 
Elliott-Fisher equipment: 


One Model CAX 13EK, 8D8D, No. 310404 
One Model CAX I3EK, 7D7D, No. 251276 


Write, Jack Sobol, Controller, Arcade Furniture Store, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 




















C. A. Brandes Retires 


Charles A. Brandes, for over 29 years Credit Man 
ager, M. O’Neil Company, Akron, Ohio, retired Febru 
ary 1, 1958. He came to Akron from Cleveland where he 
worked in the Credit Office of the May Company under 
the direct supervision of Giles C. Driver, retired Credit 
Manager of that company and a past President of the 
National Retail Credit Association. He has been a mem 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Akron Credit 
Bureau for the past 22 years and has served for two 
terms as President, several years as Vice President, and 
for the past seven years as Treasurer. He has been a 
member of the Quarter Century Club of the National 
Retail Credit Association and now becomes an Honorary 
Life Member. The N.R.C.A. wishes Mr. Brandes many 
years of good health and happiness in his well-deserved 
retirement. 


T. C. Tarin Promoted 


T. C. Tarin has been elected Secretary-Manager of 
the San Antonio Retail Merchants Association, San An 
tonio, Texas. He succeeds C. C. Witchell who died re 
cently. Mr. Tarin has been Assistant Manager of the 
Merchants Association for more than 25 years 


Public Relations Course in Johnson City 


A public relations course in business was held re 
cently in Johnson City, Tennessee with 98 enrollees. The 
course was sponsored by the Merchants Credit Associa 
tion and the Associated Credit Managers of Johnson 
City. S. H. Womack, training consultant in public rela 
tions for the National Retail Credit Association con- 
ducted the course. Commenting on the course, Frank K 
Edmonds, Manager, said: “The course has been a tre- 
mendous success and mere words cannot express the 
high praise our people have offered in behalf of Mr. 
Womack and his course presentation. No bureau man 
ager should let anything stand in his way to prevent 
him from sponsoring this course. The training received 
by the bureau staff alone is more than worth anything 
he might do to put the school across. We enrolled every 
member of our staff and it is the best money we ever 
spent for any type of employee training.” Below is a 
picture taken at one of the sessions 

For details of this course on public relations in busi 
ness write the National Retail Credit Association, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 








Consumer Credit Management Program 


The 1958 Consumer Credit Management program will 
be held at the Arden House, Harriman Campus, Colum 
bia University, New York, New York, June 8-12, 1958 
This is a specialized program for executives who are 
engaged in, or being trained for, administrative positions 
at the managerial levels. It will include such officers as 
presidents, vice presidents, controllers, treasurers and 
credit executives in financial and business institutions 
The program was established in 1953 and registrations 
are limited to 56 members. Application for admission 
should be sent to Hoke C. Simpson, Director of Business 
Programs, Graduate School of Business, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, New York. The National Retail 
Credit Association is one of the sponsors of the program 
and Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, Lit Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Past President of 
the N.R.C.A., is a member of the executive committes 





Position Wanted —— 


Crepit SALES MANAGER seeks challenging position with 
Specialty or Department Store. Twenty-five years’ heavy 
experience, medium and large branch store operations, 
covering all phases collections, credits and accounts re 
ceivable. Age 45. Résumé gladly submitted. Box 3581, 


The Crepirt Wor.Lp 





Consumer Credit for December 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding in- 
creased $531 million during December 1957 to an esti- 
mated $34,127 million at the month-end. This compares 
with December increases of $587 million in 1956 and 
$747 million in 1955. Total short- and intermediate-term 
consumer credit increased $1,268 million to $44,798 mil- 
lion. After allowance for seasonal factors, outstanding 
instalment credit increased $139 million in December 
(see table on page 3). Increases in the last four months 
of 1957 were somewhat below the average for earlier 
months of the year. Seasonally adjusted extensions 
amounted to $3,637 million during December and re- 
payments to $3,498 million. Most of the December in- 
crease in instalment credit, seasonally adjusted, re- 
flected increases in automobile paper and personal loans. 
Other consumer goods, paper and repair and moderniza- 
tion loans remained practically unchanged.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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REDIT DEP 


LEONARD BERRY 


BOUT how many form letters do you estimate go 

out from your office in a year? And what do you 
estimate is their cost? When the number used and the 
cost are taken into consideration, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the desirability and necessity of regular peri- 
odic review of the entire form letter routine. 

Usually, form letters are intended to appear to be per- 
sonal letters but they deceive nobody. When the fill-in 
of the customer’s name and address are poorly done and, 
as so often happens, a rubber stamp signature is used, 
the effect on the reader can easily be imagined. 

Many of the form letters used in credit offices could 
be eliminated entirely and a printed or engraved card 
used instead. It is better to make a communication 
frankly impersonal than to try to appear personal and 
then fail dismally to give that impression. From a cost 
viewpoint, and also ease and simplicity of handling, such 
a card will be found to be cheaper than a form. 

In the acceptance of a new account, for example, an 
engraved card, skillfully designed, gives a tone of dig- 
nity and formality to the occasion. 

The credit executive, in his survey, should consider 
the purpose for which each form letter is used and ask 
himself if the letter is too long or too short for that pur- 
pose. In collection follow-up, for instance, we have noted 
form letters of four paragraphs used as first or second 
reminders of a past-due monthly charge account. This 
clearly is too long for the purpose .. . a simple printed 
notice or sticker is sufficient at that stage. At the other 
extreme, we have noted form letters being used on ac- 
counts six months or more past due. At that degree of 
past-dueness, certainly more than a form letter is re- 
quired. The personal collection follow-up should begin 
at the ninety-day past-due mark. 

Some stores tend to keep on using the same form let- 
ters month after month. True, credit executives are 
busy and systematic revision of form letters is some- 
thing that can be postponed. However, it is good plan- 
ning to take time to do this important job. Used month 
after month, and sometimes year after year, it is likely 
that the same people receive the same form several 
times. No wonder that some smart debtors wait until 
they receive form Number Seven! 

Form letters, because they must cover a variety of 
situations, often sound stilted and stiff. The objective 
should be to have the form approximate as far as pos- 
sible the friendliness and personality of an individually 
prepared letter. One way to achieve this is to have a 
form paragraph book. In this book, paragraphs, careful- 
ly prepared, are listed covering all recurring situations 
in credit office correspondence. A personal letter can be 
constructed quickly and inexpensively by simply desig- 
nating paragraph numbers and the stenographer thus 
“assembles” the letter by following the paragraph num- 
bers given. 


In larger stores automatic typewriters can be of great 
value. Here, of course, an individual letter is typed au- 
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tomatically from a roll. The fill-in of name and address 
and other necessary details are done by the operator. 
The result is a truly personal letter. The cost is sub- 
stantially less than that of a personally dictated letter 
which, incidentally,. ranges from one dollar upwards. 

Finally, the credit executive should examine a batch 
of form letters taken at random from those ready for 
mailing and view them critically. Does their general 
appearance and preparation reflect the dignity and rep- 
utation of the store? What impression will the reader 
get of the efficiency and friendliness of the store from 
the letter? What will be the effect on public relations 
of the wording and tone of the letter? 

Why not make it an early order of business to go 
over the whole form letter routine? Some surprising 
discoveries will result 


. and, some definite improve 
ments! 


This Month's Illustrations 3_>-———> 


All our letter illustrations this month come from stores 
and firms in Salt Lake City, Utah, the city honored in 
this issue of Creprr Wor p. 

Illustration No. 1. Here is a fine letter used by Z.C.M.L. 
outstanding Utah mercantile establishment. In the letter 
the return of a former credit customer is recognized and 
appreciated. We spend money on reactivation letters but 
often fail to take advantage of the opportunity to build 
good will when the inactive account customer again re- 
sumes use of her account. 

Illustration No. 2. A positive approach in credit sales 
promotion is employed in this letter by Keith O’Brien. 
A credit card which is usuable immediately is enclosed 
and the newcomer cordially invited to trade at this excel- 
lent store. Newcomers are a fruitful source of new ac- 
counts and with so many people moving every year a 
warm letter of welcome such as this one can be very 
effective in attracting new patrons. 

Illustration No. 3. Here is a collection letter to a debtor 
obviously several months in arrears. This letter used by 
Tri-State Lumber Company. Even though the account is 
so seriously past due, the tone of the letter is friendly 
and the debtor is told that the legal action contemplated 
can be avoided if only some cooperation is shown. Some- 
times an appeal such as this will bring results . . . appeal 
to pride is a potent one. 

Illustration No. 4. Another “welcome to newcomer” 
letter, this one used by The Paris, widely-known Salt 
Lake City department store. In this approach the new- 
comer is invited to complete an application for credit 
and send it in. This is the proper procedure where little 
or nothing is known about the newcomer. Of course, 
where a credit bureau report is available, a positive 
approach would be used. 

Members have told us that they appreciate very much 
the letter illustrations which appear regularly on this 
page. You are invited to send your letters to us. 




















ZION’S CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE INSTITUTION 


1597 South 13th 
Salt Lake City, 


Dear Mr. Doe 


Welcome back to ZCMI! me of the most gratifying things that 
can happen to « store is to have « valued custamer return, so we 
were imieed pleased to open your account again. It indicates to 
us that we have your good will anti friendship. 


We are sure that you will enjoy our dependable quality merchantise; 
our cordial, helpful service; our down-to-earth prices now more than 
ever. Shopping at MI is true econamy, because the excellence of 
everything you select assures you longer wear at lower cost, besides 
the satisfaction of knowing you have the beet. 


Visit us frequently et ZCMI. Ani when you are unable to com in 
person to choose the things you want, telephone or write us. Your 
orders will receive painstaking care in selection, as well as prompt 
service. 


Thank you for your patronage. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


At the annual meeting of the Montgomery Credit 
Managers Association, Montgomery, Alabama, the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were 
elected: President, R. E. Williams, 
First National Bank of Montgomery; 
First Vice President, Edward Her- 
bert, Loveman’s; Second Vice Presi 
dent, Jack McLendon, Rhodes Furni 
ture Company; and Secretary-Treas 
urer, Bolling Holt, Jr., Credit Re- 
porting Company. Directors: H. C. 
Terry, Chairman, Suburban Gas 
Company, Mrs. Sue Freeman, 
Fannin’s; Robert Harwich, Frank 
Tennille Furniture Company; Clint 
McGhee, Alabama Gas Corporation; and Russell Hun- 
gerford, Sherwin-Williams Company. L. S. Crowder, 
General Manager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, attended the annual meeting and was the 
principal speaker. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The new officers and directors of the Tulsa Retail 
Credit Association, Tulsa, Oklahoma, are: President, 
Mrs. Lois Bland, Palace Clothiers; Vice-President, 
Dean Jones, Vandevers; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lucille McKinnell, Field’s. Directors: W. A. Allen, Car- 
nation Company; Don Bixler, First National Bank; Em 
maworth Burros, Mayo Furniture Company; Colleen 
DeShan, First Bancredit Corporation; Julian Harris, 
Street’s; O. V. Hinton, Public Service Company; Cath 
erine Jahns, Lauhon Hardware Company; Marion 
A. Leleu, Brown-Dunklin Company; Margaret Mayo, 
Woolf Brothers; William Rayson, Credit Bureau of 


ds 


R. E. Williams 
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Tulsa; W. L. Rolen, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company; 
James Stone, National Bank of Tulsa; Laure Tate, 
Seidenbach’s; W. W. Vance, Froug’s; and Mrs. Geneva 
VanOrden, Harrington’s. 


Houston, Texas 


The 1958 officers and directors of the Houston Retail 
Credit Association, Houston, Texas, were installed re- 
cently at a banquet and dance at the Insurance Club of 
Houston. The following were installed by Fred C. Cim 
merman, Past President of the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas: President, Otis A. Linam, Medical & Dental 
Service Bureau; First Vice President, Arthur F. Sweeny, 
Neiman-Marcus; Second Vice President, L. F. Lewis, 
United Gas Corporation; Secretary, R. K. Pinger, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Houston; Assistant Secretary, Leroy 
Andrews, Credit Bureau of Greater Houston; and Treas 
urer, W. H. Arnold, Magnolia Petroleum Company. Di 
rectors: J. Lindle Barkley, H & H Music Company; 
O. C. Faulkner, Sakowitz Brothers; Sherman Harris, 
Creditors Service Bureau; Charles S. Hooker, Phoenix 
Furniture Company; Brian Jones, Buffalo Office Supply 
Company; Larry McKaskle, Stewart & Stevenson; R. G 
Sneed, Jr., First City National Bank; Frank Tritico, 
Stowers Furniture Company; and Marion E. Wills, 
Bering-Cortes Hardware Company. Ross C. Sanddal, 
credit counselor for the Credit Bureau of Greater 
Houston, received the Sneed attendance and achieve 
ment award for his outstanding work in the association 
during the past year. The presentation was made by the 
donors, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Sneed, Jr. Shown in the 
photo below, front row, left to right, are: Leroy An 
drews, L. F. Lewis, Otis Linam, R. K. Pinger, and W. H 
Arnold. Back row, left to right, are: R. G. Sneed, 
Larry McKaskle, Frank Tritico, Sherman Harris, Charles 
S. Hooker, J. Lindle Barkley, and Brian Jones. 
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Jum tle NATIONS CAPITAL? 


“Blue Sky” and “The Borax House”—A Note of In- 
terest—In the early 20th Century, Eastern securities 
salesmen had sweet-talked thousands of Kansas farm 
ers, of course along with lots of others, out of their 
hard-earned savings. So good were these salespeople, 
and so completely did the Kansas farmers fall for their 
line, that it was said that “you could sell building lots in 
the blue sky in fee simple.” This is how the phrase “blue 
sky” got its name. 

Today the “Borax House” advertises by radio, news 
paper, magazine and store window: “No cash required 
your choice of finest merchandise—pay later!”’ The mod 
ern miracle of radio in particular carries this message in 
to every home and fireside. What are the results? Bet 
ter Business Bureaus are flooded with complaints 
small claims courts are frequently turned into so-called 
“collection mills” for this particular class of merchants; 
and the personnel offices of the larger business estab 
lishments, state and federal departments and agencies, 
and the “front” or management offices of smaller estab 
lishments, are flooded with telephone calls and letters 
every month involving the names not only of the same 
“borax” creditors, but the same identical wage-earner 
type debtors. On the national level, the Federal Trade 
Commission’s biggest unfinished job is its overload of 
complaints and cases dealing with misrepresentation and 
deception in advertising and Congress has become in 
creasingly adverse to garnishment legislation applicable 
to federal employees because of fear that it is a meas 
ure that will be abused by the “Borax” merchant. Only 
a few months ago, in face of inflationary pressures, “no 
cash down” and and “all the time you need to pay” ad 
vertising slogans—or “terms”—were said to contribute 
to the call in some quarters for standby controls. 

Kansas was in the forefront in 1911 when it adopted 
America’s first strong “Blue Sky Law.” Today there are 
blue sky laws in 46 states and Hawaii; only Delaware 
and Nevada manage to get along without them. But the 
states have differed greatly in their laws. In a review 
on this subject, the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
reports, for instance, that when the Dodge Bros. Corp. 
stock was offered in 1925, what was acceptable at that 
time for New York State and Wall Street was not ac 
ceptable at all to Michigan. Similarly, when Kaiser 
Frazer Corp. stock was offered in 1945, the state of 
Ohio said “no,” although most other state security com 
missioners “blue skied” it, that is let it go through 

Such nonconformity in 47 laws has so confounded 
lawyers, underwriters and corporation officials that in 
1954 the National Conference of Commissioners of Uni 
form State Laws asked Harvard Law School professor, 
Louis Loss, formerly associate general counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, to make a study 
That study has now produced a book, “Blue Sky Law” 
published by Little, Brown & Co.; also a model uniform 
securities act for states which has been indorsed by a 
number of organizations including the A.B.A. 


In the federal field, the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 were born of the 
“Creat Depression” to help revitalize then and to reg 
ulate in future a field of activity clearly charged with 
a national interest. These measures relied upon full dis- 
closure of all the facts—the truth, all the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Provisions in this regard, repeat- 
ed in slightly different phraseology in several different 
sections, fixing civil and criminal liabilities with respect 
to various acts and duties, are most interesting. Typical 
of the language used is the following: 


Any person who (2) sells a security by the use of 
any means or instruments of transportation or com 
munication in interstate commerce or of the mails, by 
means of a prospectus or oral communication, which in- 
cludes an untrue statement of a material fact or omits 
to state a material fact necessary in order to make the 
statements, in the light of the circumstances under 
which they were made, not misleading shall be 


liable ... (15 USCA 77L) 


The National Debt Ceiling—A Broad Difference of 
Economic Opinion—While the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee under the Chairmanship of Senator Harry F. Byrd 
continued to debate whether to grant the President's re- 
quest for a $5 billion increase in the debt ceiling, or to 
limit increase to $3 billion, some economists were say 
ing that the debt ceiling should be abandoned alto- 
gether, that it may have been one of the causes of the 
present recession, and that in any event any ceiling 
tends to curb steps to halt recession. 

These views were expressed on the final day of the 
Joint Economic Committee hearings on the President’s 
Annual Economic Report, required by statute. One out- 
spoken critic of the debt ceiling was Ralph J. Watkins, 
director of economic studies for the Brookings Institute 
in Washington. He said: “The debt ceiling in the past 
may have reflected primarily a lack of confidence in the 
fiscal soundness of the Executive Branch, but it seems 
clear that its continuance over the years reflects even 
more a lack of confidence in the Congress by the Con 
gress—the fear that it may be tempted to spend more 
than should be spent.” 

Several days earlier Senator Paul H. Douglas told 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, that his 
request for an increase from $275 billion to $280 billion 
was not enough. He said that Anderson would be great- 
ly embarrassed if he had to return to Congress to ask 
for a further increase. 

Another witness, Roy Blough, a professor at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Business said: “A 
rigid limit is inconsistent with the use of tax and ex- 
penditure measures as an anti-recession device.” He add 
ed, “The debt limit should be made high enough to re 
store ample room for maneuver by the Treasury since 
otherwise the use of fiscal measures for attacking the 
recession could be nullified.” wik 
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Vancouver Annual Christmas Meeting 


The Vancouver Retail Credit Granters Association 
had a full house at the annual Christmas meeting, held 
at the Hotel Georgia on December 17, 1957. The ball- 
room was filled to overflowing when 344 members and 
friends turned out for this annual event. 

The theme of the meeting was “good fellowship,” and 
it is at gatherings like this that people in the credit field 
find it so easy to meet their associates. Business was set 
aside for this night and members enjoyed a Christmas 
dinner as the holiday spirit took over. There were dozens 
of prizes drawn and a lively programme of entertain- 
ment was arranged by the committee in charge. The 
members really enjoyed themselves which was evident 
by the happy crowd joining in the fun. It was a perfect 
conclusion to the year 1957 for the Vancouver Associa- 
tion. 


Tom Downie Scores Again 


The ever popular Tom Downie, Credit Bureau Man- 
ager of Vancouver, B. C., was host at a unique occasion, 
his annual game dinner, held at the end of November 
in the Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

This is an affair which has become a ritual in Van- 
couver. For years, Tom has put on a game dinner for 
both the directors of the Vancouver Association and the 
directors of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. Tom is 
known for his skill at hunting and fishing and the game 
served at these occasions are trophies which he and his 
hunting party go out into B. C.’s Caribou Country each 
fall and bring back to make this game dinner possible. 

The programme this night is strictly fun, and Tom’s 
opening remarks always confirm this, for he announces, 
“No business—just fun.” The tables are beautifully dec- 





Attention Please 


in the National’s colors, bronze 
blue on gold gummed paper. 


THE NATIONAL’S slogan, 
“Guard Your Credit as a Sa- 
cred Trust,” is effective as 
an educational message. De- 
C-17 signed as an all purpose stick- 
er, it may be used: 


GUARD YOUR 
CREDIT AS A 
SACRED TRUST 





@ When affixed to the customer’s statement it 
acts as a collection aid. 


¢ When used on credit department correspond- 
ence it carries prestige of N.R.C.A. membership. 


Price, $4.00 per thousand 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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orated befitting a game dinner. The menu consists of 
several species of game such as moose, venison, duck, 
pheasant, and freshly caught trout served with wild rice 
and all the trimmings. This year a very interesting film 
on “Wild life” featuring game birds followed the dinner 
It is always a wonderful occasion, everyone attending it 
looks forward to the next one with great enthusiasm 
Tom Downie scores again in bringing the people in this 
Association closer together. 


Credit Education in Vancouver 
The Vancouver B. C. Retail Credit Granters Associa- 


tion held a credit course for its members which was a 
great success. The course was held on one night a week 
for five weeks. The enrollment totalled 100 with 73 writ 
ing the examination and receiving a diploma from the 
National Retail Credit Association. 

Harold Evans, MCI, of T. Eaton of Vancouver was the 
instructor. The lectures were held in the B. A. Oil 
Company auditorium and the examination was written 
at the King Edward High School. 

The course covered: 

1. Credit as a Business Force 
. Consumer Credit 
3. Interviewing the Applicant 
. Investigating and Analyzing the Credit Risk 
. Special Problems of Credit Control 
3. Credit Sales Promotion 
. Collections 
. Methods and Procedures (Collections) 

The members taking the course were very enthusias- 
tic. This was signified by the almost perfect attendance 
for every night of the course. 

Following the completion of the course, the successful 
students were presented with diplomas from the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association at the monthly meeting 
of the Association on November 19. Walter Jensen, Field 
Secretary of the Pacific Northwest District 10, came to 
Vancouver to make the presentation of these diplomas. 

The Association presented Harold Evans with a desk 
clock for the very wonderful job he did, on his own 
good will, for these students. The success of this course 
is a tribute to Harold Evans. His expert tutoring held 
the interest of this large group from start to finish. 

The Educational Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Harry Black of the Shell Oil Company were respon- 
sible for arranging this course. A good job well done. 


New Officers at Port Arthur 


The new officers and directors of the Credit Granters’ 
Association of Port Arthur and Fort William, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, Canada, are: President, E. G. Sabourin, 
Chapples Limited, Fort William; Vice President, John 
Mead, Marshall-Wells, Port Arthur; Secretary, W. R. 
Walker, The Credit Bureau of Port Arthur, Fort, Wil- 
liam; and Treasurer, Mary Demy, Chapples Limited, 
Fort William. Directors: O. Deslauriers, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Port Arthur; A. Higgins, Gerry Hardware 
Company, Fort William; Harry Franchi, The Credit 
Bureau of Port Arthur, Fort William; Al Jason, The 
T. Eaton Company, Port Arthur; and Mrs. V. Poulter, 
Chapples Limited, Fort William. 








Too ‘Much Credit??? 


OU READ a lot of articles in papers and magazines 

about the overextension of retail credit. Isolated 
cases, often exaggerated, would lead a lot of readers to 
think that every applicant for credit is sold more than 
he can absorb and nobody is ever turned down. 

Evidently, there is not much reader interest in the 
fact that the vast majority of people pay their bills 
promptly, that a tremendous number of families have 
little or no instalment debt and that nearly all credit 
granters carefully screen applications after securing a 
credit report. 

But, as a famous politician used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record,” and in this case we will review the rec 
ords of Consumer Credit. 

Each day we receive from many of our members, 
records of the applications for credit that they reject 
Not all or even a majority of our members report de- 
clined accounts so the figures quoted do not show the 
complete number of applications which are not approved 

But for our purpose, the totals are quite significant 
in proving our point that credit extension is not any 
where as loose as a lot of people think. 

In fact, the over-all charges to bad debts and the 
monthly percentages of collections prove that the credit 
structure in Memphis as well as throughout the entire 
United States is mighty sound. 

From December 13 through December 31, we counted 
the number of rejected accounts which were reported to 
Consumer Credit each day. They started out with 178 
rejections on December 13, the high spot was 392 rejec 
tions on December 20 and the low spot was 46 on 
December 24, the day before Christmas. 


Large Volume in December 


It is true that we handle a much larger volume of 
credit reports in December than in any other month of 
the year. But our records show that the number of re- 
jections throughout the year averages more than 4,000 a 
month or 50,000 a year. And again we stress the fact 
that this does not represent the total number of requests 
for credit that are turned down by our members. 

The members who report rejections also state the 
reason. No. 1 means rejected for “credit” reasons which 
leads the list. No. 2 means the customer is “over-ex- 
tended” which means he already has enough payments 
to make monthly, so for his own good his request for 
an additional obligation is denied. Our members report 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 











a large number of declinations because the debtor al- 
ready has his hands full. No. 3 rejection means for rea- 
sons which do not affect the individual’s credit and 
while they are small in number they often mean the 
subject was too young, does not have established credit, 
wants more money or credit than his income warrants, 
has an interrupted type of income which will not permit 
prompt payments every month, etc 

Consumer Credit has more than 1,000,000 cards in its 
files which include many thousands of individuals who 
are known bad credit risks. As they apply for a lot of 
credit, we often have the occasion to review their credit 
records. Invariably, often without exception, the credit 
file shows that every application they make for credit 
is turned down. 


Special Departments 


In addition, we have a special department which han- 
dles those individuals who come to us to find out why 
they cannot secure credit. Most of them know why, but 
they come in anyway. Others we can help because often 
they can explain slow payments which were caused by 
conditions beyond their control. 

Many of these callers represent “marginal” risks, 
those who would be approved for credit most of the 
time during a normal employment situation. But every- 
one knows that most firms today have raised their stand- 
ard of acceptance during the past year or longer and 
now reject this type 

There will always be exceptions. An application from 
the same individual might be accepted by one firm and 
rejected by another. But all in all, credit granters are 
interested in a profitable operation. Consequently, they 
select those applicants whose credit records indicate 
they will pay according to agreement. 


Credit Economy Today 


We are in a credit economy today. Many of our mem- 
bers have been through little and big depressions and 
periods of wars and adjustments. The facts of history 
reveal that during these periods they did a mighty fine 
job credit-wise and loss-wise. The vast majority of con- 
sumer goods depends on credit to move it into the hands 
of consumers today, just as it has since credit was 
invented. 

We respectfully salute the credit fraternity for a 
mighty fine job that they have done in the promotion 
of a sound credit economy. We know from many years 
of experience that when the time for more liberal credit 
is safe, credit will be liberalized and, as is true today, 
when conditions necessitate a tightening up in the exten- 
sion of credit, so will be their policy —A. B. Buckeridge, 
Manager, Memphis Consumer Credit Association, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 
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Salt Lake City 


—_— LAKE CITY has grown and expanded greatly in the last few years and 
credit has had much to do with it. The Credit Bureau, credit sales executives, 
and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club are to be congratulated on preparing the 
material for this issue of The Creprr Wor.tp. There is probably no group who have 
done more to boost sales and who are more qualified to organize credit. They have 
overcome many obstacles and cooperated together to build up their organization. 

I am proud to have been a member of this fine organization and to consider myself 
still a member of this group. I have had the privilege of watching it grow in member- 
ship and strength since 1925. There have been a great many changes since then and 
the Credit Bureau, credit sales managers as well as the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club have come a long way. Their influence and integrity will be reflected in the 
future. 

My first association with the Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City was when I met 
William (Bill) Perkes who was Secretary-Manager at that time. Bill died in harness, 
necessitating a replacement of a new manger without any advance warning. The 
Board of Directors chose a man from their own group and the selection for the 
position was Harry P. Earl, who at that time was Credit Sales Manager of the Utah 
Power and Light Company. Harry had been working closely with Bill Perkes and 
combined his knowledge of credit management with what he had learned from his 
work with Bill to build up a strong association. Harry guided the Bureau through 
some of our darkest days in the business world as well as through the war and 
boom periods. During that time he served as President of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, the first to become President from District Nine. When Harry 
passed on, he left a strong and growing association that is manifested today. 

William (Bill) Asper took over on Harry’s demise and has done an excellent job, 
having built the membership up to more than 700, with a membership in the National 
Retail Credit Association of over 400. The contribution made by these men and the 
Association of Salt Lake City is of great significance to their fast growing city today. 

My best wishes for the continued well being and growth of the Credit Bureau, 
credit sales managers and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Salt Lake City 


la 


National Retail Credit Association 


President 























ANNOUNCING MORE UNUSUAL CREDIT STICKERS 





“Good Credit 


is worth more than all the gold 
mines in the world,” said Webster 
Prompt Payment Builds 
A Priceless Credit Record “Worth 
More Than Gold” 


, 








WE KNOW HOW EASY IT IS TO FORGET 
WON'T YOU SEND IT NOW PLEASE, 
WHILE YOU HAVE IT IN MIND? 

Prompt Payments 
Build Good Credit 
“Worth More Than Gold” 


PRINTEO Fs 


ae 


Our popular Gold Series of five labels as shown 
above have been added to our de luxe series an- 
nounced in the January Credit World. 

They are die cut and printed in gold ink on high 
gloss finished white paper. A product of the St. Louis 
Sticker Company, St. Louis, Missouri, they are shown 
above, actual size. 











Good 441Gold” 


Prompt payment of accounts, according to It's “Worth 


terms, will build a priceless credit record 
“* Werth More Than Goid"’ 





Past Due! 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF THIS ACCOUNT 
1S NECESSARY TO PROTECT YOUR 
CREDIT RECORD. 


Safeguard Your Credit 


More Than Gold”! 





As this account is overdue, your remit- 
tance will be greatly appreciated. 
Paying bills promptly maintains a good 
credit record “Worth More Than Gold” 


Prices are: 


200 
500 
1,000 
1,000 (assorted) 


Minimum order 200 of each sticker 





ALSO AN INNOVATION 


IN CREDIT STICKERS 








Past Due! 


May we have your 
check? 











You Don't Owe 
Us a Cent! 


We hope you will use your 
Charge Account this month 











These are Perma-grip pressure-sensitive self-adhesive 
labels that stick without moistening. A definite time 
saver. They are mounted on a backing strip and dispense 
one at a time from a cardboard dispenser. Boxed in 
quantities of 500. Can be sold only by the box. A product 








Just a Reminder 
Paying bills promptly 
builds a good credit 


record 














Please! 


This account is 
past due. 











of the Avery Adhesive Label Corporation, Monrovia, 
California, they are shown above, actual size. 
Prices are: 
500 $2.50 
1,000. 4.50 
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MORE UNUSUAL CREDIT STICKEI 
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C-18 
Printed in blue ink on high gloss finished yellow 
gummed paper. 


R-1 
Printed in gray and blue ink on high gloss finished 
white gummed paper. 


———— 
. 


P-3 
Printed in blue ink on high gloss finished white 
gummed paper. 


Shown above are six new stickers that possess eye- 
appeal as well as carrying strong message impact. Such 
stickers can be used by large and small retailers and 
also by professional people. The insigne of the National 
Retail Credit Association adds dignity and prestige. 
Easily applied to statements, they can be used by any 
person in the office. Inexpensive and effective. 


JUST A BLANK STAT 
Tout puttoncae THAT WE as 


charge account 


“HOTN*YOGUY NNV 


“LS LSUIA°ON CT 


SATIAZONUDIN ALISUSAINN 


R-7 
Printed in royal blue ink on high gloss finished 1 
gummed paper. 


C-6 
Printed in red and blue ink on high gloss finished 
white gummed paper. 


C-1 
Printed in blue and yellow ink on high gloss finished 
white gummed paper. 


Prices are: 
200 $1. 
500 2.28 
1,000 4. 
1,000 (assorted) 4. 


Minimum order 200 of each sticker. 





Another service of 
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375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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